Benedict XV. 


—_—~.—_ 


IT was a terrible calamity that just when the outbreak of this 
far-reaching war had divided the Catholics of the world into 
opposite camps, the Pontiff, who was not only by reason of 
his office the divinely-appointed centre of their indefectible 
unity, but also by reason of his personality a leader singu- 
larly capable of working for the restoration of peace, should 
be so suddenly, and tragically, taken away from them. What 
anxiety too we could not but feel as to the practicability of a 
peaceful Conclave at a moment when minds were so disturbed 
and hostile Sovereigns might think they saw their oppor- 
tunity for harassing the Church. The Providence of God, 
however, which watches with so special a care over the des- 
tinies of the Holy See, has preserved us at all events from 
this particular impending danger. Alone among the greater 
Powers Italy has been able to preserve her neutrality and 
keep peace within her borders, and her temporal rulers have 
made it their pride to secure for the Conclave a complete 
liberty of action. Thus it has come to pass that the Car- 
dinals, even those of the belligerent countries, were able to 
collect in Rome with the necessary punctuality and take their 
part in its deliberations. The full history of these deliberations 
is, at the time when we are writing, not yet known, and we are 
not even able to say what candidates other than the one 
elected, were before the minds of the Cardinals. What we 
do know is the broad fact that, on the third day of the Con- 
clave, which was thus one of the shortest and freest on record, 
the choice of the electors fell on Cardinal della Chiesa, who 
has taken the name of Benedict XV. 

Our new Pope was created Cardinal only in the spring 
of this year, and until he was made Archbishop of Bologna 
seven years ago, had not held any high office in the Church. 
His election therefore came as a complete surprise to the 
world. This very fact, however, is sufficient evidence that 
the Cardinals who chose him, and chose him so promptly, 
discerned in him signal qualifications for an office of such 
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supreme importance, at a time as critical as any through 
which the Church has passed in the course of her long his- 
tory. Still, with his children throughout the world, what 
will weigh most is the fact that to him has now been trans- 
mitted the charisma of divine guidance which is the inheri- 
tance of the successors of St. Peter. 

The burden of responsibility which Benedict XV. is now 
constrained to assume is appalling to think of. However 
ome may judge of the famous prophecy of St. Malachy, one 
cannot but feel that Religio depopulata (“‘ religion devas- 
tated”) is likely to be a fitting description of the situation 
that lies before him. This war is not directly a religious 
war, but its devastations can hardly fail to end in a wide- 
spread overturning of ancient landmarks, a widespread up- 
rooting of that fabric of European civilization which, since 
the peace of 1815, has been laboriously built up. When so 
much else perishes in the general conflagration, the religious 
institutions that have grown up during the same period must 
needs suffer in corresponding measure, whilst the racial ani- 
mosities, so hostile to the spirit of Catholicism and to the re- 
organization of its salutary works, have been lashed into a 
fury which it will take years and decades of years to subdue. 

To Benedict XV., as the master-builder, falls the task of 
preserving what can be recovered from the general ruin and 
of inaugurating the immense work of appeasement and re- 
construction that is now so urgently required. Stupendous 
and disheartening as this work is to contemplate, he has at 
least to strengthen him the consciousness that it is a work 
which the Holy See has had often to accomplish, and has 
often succeeded in accomplishing, during the long centuries 
of the past; and it may be that, when the present turmoil is 
over, its fearful experiences will be found to have brought 
back to faith and to practical religion multitudes of those 
whom the spread of nineteenth century infidelity has led into 
indifferentism or anti-clericalism. Indeed, signs of such a 
return to saner thoughts are already beginning to manifest 
themselves in quarters where they were least to be expected; 
and this is in accordance with a constant law of divine 
action which from time to time permits these fierce outbreaks 
of secular passions and ambitions to scourge the people of God 
for their chastening and purgation. Bonum mihi est guia 
humiliasti me, may this people be able to recognize after 
their affliction. 
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Before long we shall doubtless have from the lips of our 
new Pope, in accordance with a long-established custom, an 
Encyclical notifying his accession, and proclaiming the prin- 
ciples which will govern his Pontificate, and the objects to 
the pursuance of which it will be directed. This Encyclical 
can hardly fail to take the war now raging as its central 
thought, whilst perhaps referring, as did Pius X., in almost 
his last words, to the influence for the maintenance of peace 
which the Popes of the ages of faith could exercise on be- 
lieving minds, and appealing in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ for a return to milder feelings. Indeed, in the few 
burning words which he has already uttered he has pleaded 
for this end, and revealed to us the intensity of his solicitude 
for its attainment. That God will grant to his endeavours in 
this blessed cause a result commensurate with the present 
sore needs of the Church we may surely trust, and He knows 
best what should be the character of the relief. 

But whatever may be hidden in the womb of the coming 
time, Benedict XV. knows that he can count on the fervent 
prayers and loyal obedience of his multitudinous sons and 
daughters who form his flock, and among these may we be 
permitted to number ourselves as we renew, if this time with 
sad hearts, the time-honoured prayer 
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War Prognostics and Prophectes. 


———_. 


EVERY schoolboy is familiar with the portents which in the 
pages of Livy are noted as occurring in profusion at seasons 
of special danger and calamity in the history of the republic. 
But even Livy, respecter of traditions as he was, did not dis- 
guise his misgivings regarding the authenticity of many of 
the preternatural occurrences which he thought it incumbent 
upon him to record. Thus it is that at a breathing space 
in his chronicle of the second Punic war he remarks: “ At 
Rome or in the neighbourhood many portents occurred that 
winter, or, as often happens when once men’s minds are 
affected by religious fears, many were reported and thought- 
lessly believed.’""! There can in any case be no doubt that an 
atmosphere of excitement and unrest is singularly favourable 
for the propagation of credulities of all kinds. We need 
not exactly call it nerves, that is, if nerves be supposed to be 
synonymous with a condition of abject terror. There is often 
no terror; terror in fact is the effect rather than the cause. 
But there is a loss of mental balance, a disposition to clutch 
at straws, an inability to observe any outward object without 
magnifying it tenfold, and we must believe that this attitude 
of mind is distinctly unhealthy. It may at times be a stimu- 
lus, but a stimulus which is followed by a regrettable reaction. 
The more we can maintain an attitude of robust common 
sense, the better for ourselves and for our neighbours. Our 
British phlegm, which is not perhaps now-a-days quite so 
distinctively British a characteristic as it used to be, is a 
valuable asset at times such as these. 

I am led to make these reflections by the indications which 
meet us on so many sides just now of a general disposition to 
credulity, not only with regard to statements of fact and hor- 
rors committed in the war, but also with regard to predic- 
tions concerning the future. At the time of the great Franco- 

* Livy, Lib. xxi., cap. 62. ‘‘ Rome aut circa arbem multa ea hieme prodigia 


facta, aut, quod evenire solet motis semel in religionem animis, multa nuntiata 
et temere credita sunt."’ Cf. xxii. 1 and 36; xxiii. 32; xxiv. 10 and 44, kc. 
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Prussian contest of 1870—1871 there was a positive epi- 
demic of prophecies, especially on the French side. A cer- 
tain Abbé Curicque, a member of various learned societies, 
compiled a work, which in its fourth edition, published in 
1872, filled nearly a thousand pages with vaticinations sup- 
posed to refer to our present age.!. Though a large propor- 
tion of these utterances profess to have emanated from canon- 
ized saints or from persons in repute of holiness, it would be 
impossible to find a single item which could have given a 
clue to any event known to have happened since the book 
was published, or which was even likely to be helpful, ex- 
cept in the most general way, to readers in search of moral 
edification. For the most part the predictions are obscure 
and hopelessly elusive. Notwithstanding their Catholic 
origin they are not one whit more easy of interpretation than 
the oracles of pagan Delphi. If ever they seem to offer a 
definite indication of something capable of investigation, 
they either prove to have been falsified by subsequent events, 
or when compared with one another, they lead us to contra- 
dictory conclusions. A more unprofitable task than that of 
the editor who with great labour, gathered up these Voix 
Prophétiques, it would be impossible to imagine. 

Without attempting to give any account of the heavenly 
portents with which the book is filled—the apparitions of 
saints, the moving statues, the testimony of possessed per- 
sons, the armies, crosses and serpents seen in the air, the 
menacing aspect of the aurora borealis, the shocks of earth- 
quake, the dried-up fountains that began to flow, &c., &c.2— 


* Voix Prophétiques, ou Signes, Apparitions et Prédictions Modernes touchant 
les grands événements de la Chrétienté au XIX siécle et vers approche de 
la Fin des Temps, par Abbé J. M. Curicque,'Membre de la Société d’Archéo- 
logie et d'Histoire de la Moselle, &c., 4th Edition, 2 Vols., Paris: Palmé, 
1872. A number of similar books appeared about the same time, e.g. V. de 
Stenay, Le Prophéte David Lazzeretti, Paris, 1872; F. Roux, Examen de la 
Prophétie de Blois, Paris, 1871 ; Colin de Plancy, La Fin des Temps, Paris, 1871 ; 
V. de Stenay, L'’ Avenir dévoilé, Paris, 1870, 1871 ; A. Le Pelletier, La Clef des Temps ; 
G. Naquet, Europe Délivrée, Paris, 1871; &e., but it would be useless to attempt a 
bibliography. A fifth edition of the Voix Prophétigues was certainly published, but I 
have not been able to consult it. 

2 As a mere matter of curiosity it may be interesting to translate the headings 
of the chapters of Book V., they correspond to pp. 401—453 of Vol. I. and 
bear the general title “ Prophetic Signs in the Elements.’’ The chapters 
run as follows: 1, The Torrent of the Carceri of St. Francis of Assisi; 2, The 
overflow of the Tiber; 3, The intermittent spring of Darbres; 4, The Aurora 
Borealis of Oct. 24 and 25, 1870; 5, The cross of light around the moon on the 
night of the 8th of December ; 6, The monster serpent seen in the air at Jarny, 
near Metz; 7, The battle in the sky at the village of Golaze in Poland ; 8, Three 
military scenes witnessed in the heavens by observers in the Rhincland; 9, 
The earthquake in Tibet. 
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all of which are represented as full of prophetic significance, 
one or two brief illustrations may be given of utterances in 
which the prophet, or more probably the prophet’s interpre- 
ters, have been sufficiently ill-advised to venture upon de- 
finite statements and dates. For the most part the works of 
canonized saints, for example, St. Bridget, St. Gertrude, St. 
Theresa, St. Leonard of Port Maurice, &c., which are laid 
under contribution, furnish no more than general premonitions 
of calamity for the Church, which might belong to any age 
or any combination of circumstances. But some of the utter- 
ances of persons in repute of sanctity are represented as be- 
ing more explicit. Thus we learn that Blessed Catherine of 
Racconigi announced, before 1544, that after three centuries 
had elapsed, a descendant of Francis I., King of France, 
should rule over the world like a second Charlemagne.? There 
is a little difficulty here, since the male line of Francis I. 
came to an end with Henry III., but the editor thinks it 
obvious that the royal house of Bourbon in general must be 
meant, and the partisans of the Comte de Chambord were 
consequently left free to derive all encouragement from this 
prediction of an universal Christian monarchy. Unfortun- 
ately we have come to the end of almost four centuries since 
Blessed Catherine prophesied, and the advent of the second 
Charlemagne seems as far off as ever. The Venerable Anna 
Maria Taigi, according to the Voix Prophéligues, was much 
more precise. She announced that the pontificate of Pius 
IX. would last twenty-seven years.2 He was in fact Pope 
for nearly thirty-two years. Moreover, she very definitely 
asserted that he would live to see the triumph of the Church 
in spite of all the calamities that would previously come upon 
the world. Indeed we have quite a minute description of 
all the occurrences which would then take place: 


All the enemies of the Church, hidden or open, will perish 
during the days of darkness with the exception of some few whom 
God will convert immediately afterwards. 

The air will then be infected by the demons who will appear 
under all kinds of hideous shapes. The possession of a blessed 
candle will secure its owner from death, so also will the saying 
of prayers addressed to our Blessed Lady and the holy angels. 

After the days of darkness, Saints Peter and Paul having 
come down from heaven, will preach throughout the world and 


* Voix Prophétiques, Vol. ii., p. 90. 
® Voix, ii. 156. 
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will designate the new Pope, Zumen de Coelo, who is to succeed 
Pius IX. A great light will flash from their bodies and will 
settle upon the cardinal, the future pontiff. 

Saint Michael the Archangel, appearing then upon carth in 
human form, will. hold the devil enchained until the period of 
the preaching of Antichrist. 

In these days, Religion shall extend its empire throughout 
the world. There shall be “ one Shepherd."’ The Russians will 
be converted, as well as England and China, and all the faithful 
will be filled with joy in beholding this overwhelming triumph 
of the Church. 

After the days of darkness, the Holy House of Loreto will 
be carried by the angels to Rome and will be deposited in the 
basilica of Saint Mary Major.' 


I am far from asserting, or even believing, that the Vener- 
able Anna Maria Taigi was herself the author of this rubbish. 
But when the cause of her Beatification was being pressed 
forward at Rome, these things were attributed to her, and 
they do not seem to have been repudiated by those who were 
officially associated with the inquiry. Certain it is, in any 
case, that what I have just quoted appears in both the third 
and fourth editions of the Voix, and that the latter is furn- 
ished with letters from Bishops which may be taken as the 
equivalent of ecclesiastical approbation. It must, of course, 
be remembered that all this saw the light while the humilia- 
tion of France and the loss of the temporal power were yet 
recent, and when Pius IX. had still six or seven years of life 
before him. The same reflection explains the tone of a 
document which the editor of Zes Voix declares to have been 
submitted to the Fathers of the Vatican Council? as a revela- 
tion vouchsafed to a holy mystic named Madeleine Poisat. 
Here are a few sentences: 





Peter have confidence. The ark outrides the storm and there 
follows a great calm. Pius IX. is the last Pope of the Church 
oppressed, “ Cross of the Cross” (Crux de Cruce). Pain for 
him but also joy. After him comes deliverance. Lumen in 
coelo (Light in the heaven). It is the eye of Mary. 

Within the Church itself they will think that all is lost. 
Mary appears and lo! there is confusion, confusion even among 
priests. 

And the seer goes on to explain that with the coming of 


* Voix Prophétiques (4th Ed. 1872), vol. ii, pp. 159, 160. (3rd Ed. 1871) 
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Mary all will be converted, even the Jews and the Pharisees. 

Of similar import is the so-called “secret”’ of Maximin 
Giraud, the shepherd boy, who, with Mélanie, was the wit- 
ness of the apparitions of La Salette. The Editor of Zes 
Voix professes to print from a copy made by the Venerable 
Pierre Eymard, the holy founder of the Society of the Blessed 
Sacrament, whose name is introduced as if he thus made him- 
self guarantee for the authenticity of Maximin’s pretended 
secret. Without quoting the whole we may note these events 
which will follow upon the loss of faith by three quarters of 
the population of France: 


A Protestant nation of the north will be converted to the 
faith, and by means of this nation the other nations will return 
to the faith. 

The Pope who shall come after the present Pope, Pius IX., 
will not be Roman (we sara pas romain, which might mean that 
he would have to establish his episcopal see elsewhere). 

When men are converted God will restore peace to the world. 

Afterwards this peace will be overthrown by the Beast (de 
monstre). 

And the Beast will come at the end of the nineteenth century 
or at latest at the beginning of the twentieth. 


So that we have apparently the conversion of England 
(?) the conversion of the world, a non-Roman pope, profound 
peace, and only after all these things, the coming of 
the Beast who is to upset the peace. None the less, the Beast 
is to arrive at latest at the beginning of the twentieth century! 

Such were the prophecies which were widely-circulated 
and greedily swallowed during the period of mental and 
political disturbance which followed upon the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. Now while there is probably no reason to appre- 
hend that these delusive predictions, mostly interpreted in 
a sense favourable to the arms of France, are likely to find 
such ready acceptance at the present time as they did in 
1870, there are not wanting signs in the daily press and 
elsewhere that something of the same spirit of credulity is 
even now abroad. Let me begin by touching upon a matter 
which has nothing to do with the war, to wit, the notorious 
fabrication concerning the succession of the Popes, which is 
known as the prophecy of St. Malachy. It is really deplorable 
to find that in spite of the conclusive arguments by which 
Pére Ménestrier and others, now more than two centuries 
ago, demolished this silly fiction, writers in responsible 
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journals still continue to treat these papal mottoes as if they 
contained at least some germ of supernatural inspiration. 
The one point which the so-called prophecy of St. Malachy 
really does establish is the truth that, with a well-disposed 
public, there is nothing in the world so easy to acquire and 
maintain as a reputation for predicting the future. If only 
the seer will content himself with general and enigmatic 
utterances, such, for example, as are the mottoes iguis ardens, 
or crux de cruce, or lumen in coelo, or vir religiosus,' devout 
admirers will be found by the dozen to discern in each of 
these titles a miracle of sagacity and to prove its exact appli- 
cation by elaborate argument. Our present Holy Father, as 
we know, is Religio depopulata (religion laid waste), but 
whatever countenance the prevalence of a continental war 
may lend to such a description, this motto would have been 
equally appropriate for any Pope who had lived, say at the 
time of the French Revolution, or who, like Pius IX., be- 
held the Church bereft of her temporal power, or who, like 
Leo XIII., witnessed the Religious Orders driven out of 
France, or who, like Pius X., saw in Modernism an upas 
tree which threatened desolation to the spirit of true religion. 
Never mind what Pope might be concerned, there are hardly 
any two Latin words taken at random which could not, with 
a little ingenuity, be made to yield some semblance of an 
application if we were allowed the same liberty of interpreta- 
tion as the defenders of the prophecy have claimed. Take 
for example the case of Urban VIII., who is designated by 
the motto dilium et rosa (the lily and the rose). To inter- 
pret this we are told “he was a native of Florence, a town 
which takes its name from flowers, and the bees which ap- 
pear in his coat of arms are particularly fond of lilies and 
roses.” Could anything be more far-fetched or unnatural? 
Fifteen years ago two articles by the present writer in 
these pages dealt at some length with the supposed prophecy 
of St. Malachy.2? It would be useless to discuss the matter 
again in any detail. But I may remind the reader that the 
spuriousness of the alleged prediction is established more 
particularly by three arguments. First, not the slightest trace 
of it is to be found until the end of the sixteenth century, 350 
* Jgnis ardens, which means a burning fire, is the motto which, according to 
the pseudo-Malachy arrangement, falls to Pope Pius X.; Crux de cruce (cross 
from a cross) represents Pius IX.; Lumen in coelo (light in heaven), is Leo 


XIII., and Vir religiosus Pius VIII. 
2 See Tue Montn, June and July, 1899. “ Prophecies of future Popes.” 
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years after the death of St. Malachy. Secondly, down to the 
year 1595 the mottoes are puerile, but easy of interpretation, 
having reference either to the Pope’s coat of arms or to the 
events which occurred before his election to the pontificate. 
After 1595 interpretation becomes an almost hopeless task, 
and those who attempt it are compelled to find the justifica- 
tion of the mottoes in the events of the pontificate itself. 
Lastly and most conclusively we have in the Zpitome Ponti- 
ficum Romanorum of Onofrio Panvinio, first printed at 
Venice in 1557, the very work which the forger down to 
that date employed in his fabrication. Panvinio, as later re- 
searches have shown, not unfrequently makes mistakes with 
regard to the arms of the different Popes and other details. 
Several of these mistakes are reproduced in the supposed 
prophecy, thus proving, one would think, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, that the mottoes are of human, not of celestial, 
origin.! 

Undoubtedly the true cause of the favour shown to so 
many of these bogus prophecies is to be found in the dis- 
position of the uncritical mind to count only the successes 
and persistently to ignore the failures. The tendency is by 
no means confined to persons of a conspicuously religious 
temperament. Quite recently the strong impression made 
upon an acquaintance of a very opposite habit of mind,—the 
incarnation, I should have judged, of robust scepticism—by 
the vaticinations of the celebrated Mr. Zadkiel concerning the 
present war, induced me to make an investigation both of this 
and of some issues of the Almanack published under the name 
of “Old Moore.” The inquiry, I confess, when not confined 
to one issue but extending over several years, proved dis- 
tinctly interesting as a revelation of the methods followed by 
the compilers of this class of publications. But let me quote 
first the prognostics which had excited the alarm of my 
usually incredulous friend. In connection with the total 
eclipse of the sun which took place on Aug. 21st of this year 
Zadkiel remarks: 


Junctinus averred that a great eclipse of the sun in Leo “ pre- 
signifies the motion of armies, death of a king, danger of war 
and scarcity of rain.” In countries and cities ruled by the sign 
Leo, such events would be most likely to take place—in France, 

* It is, | venture to say, very regrettable that the article ‘ Prophecies,” in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, treats the prophecy of St. Malachy as if a very good 


case would be made out in its favour, and gives a most inadequate indication of 
the arguments which show it to be spurious. 
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Italy, Sicily, Roumania, Rome, &c. As the eclipse falls in op- 
position to the place of the moon at the birth of the King of Italy, 
his Majesty should as far as possible avoid war and safeguard 
his health this year and for the next two years. 

It is singular that this great eclipse falls in the exact place 
of Mars in the summer solstice. The rulers of Prussia and 
Austria should accept the warning also. 


Taken thus far the seer’s forecast might easily impress 
the casual reader as evincing a somewhat uncanny insight 
into future events. But it goes on: 


At St. Petersburg Mars is only two degrees past the mid- 
heaven and Venus is in the tenth house, so that the influences are 
well balanced as to peace and strife, and accordingly there is 
ground for hope that Europe will be spared a great war and that 
the great nations, if not all, will be enabled to pursue their peace- 
ful occupations. 


Here we have of course an obvious inclination to hedge, 
but even with this qualification it is quite intelligible that any- 
one who did not know Mr. Zadkiel and his ways should credit 
him with a rather remarkable hit. It is only when we come 
to look at the previous issues, and note that the complications 
of the Eastern question and the growing armaments of Ger- 
many have induced our astrologers to persist year after year 
in prophesying war that we appreciate how little it all amounts 
to. Thus for the politically peaceful autumn of I9g11 
Zadkiel issued the warning: 


Mars flames fiercely close to the mid-heaven. This should be 
a serious warning to our Government to strengthen army and 
navy and to keep a sharp eye on the North Sea and the East of 
Europe and Egypt. The ancient aphorism relating to such a 
configuration indicates “quarrels, discords and bloodshed."’ 
Should peace in Europe and Asia be happily secured then there 
is a risk that political strife will culminate in discords, strikes 
and serious riots in England, Wales and Ireland. 


This was no doubt the autumn of the railway strike, but 
disturbances thus vaguely indicated and safeguarded are a 
very safe card to play. For the spring of 1912 (which, except 
for the Italo-Turkish war, begun in the previous September, 
passed away peacefully and uneventfully), we have the fol- 
lowing startling announcement in capitals: 

As the central line of the solar eclipse passes, &c. . . . the 
danger of WaR in EvuROPE is imminent, and it is our duty ‘to 
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warn the rulers of European countries of this danger. . . . It is 
imperative that England should strengthen army and navy and 
prepare to meet sudden attack by a formidable combination on 


her great empire. 


In May, 1912, we have this caution from the same 
source: 


A most critical time is at hand in the United Kingdom, in 
Europe and in the United States, and it will be a matter for 
great thankfulness if bloodshed and warfare can be avoided and 
if the breakers of solemn treaties and the instigators of piratical 
warfare can be compelled to keep the peace. . . . The roth and 
21st and the last few days seem to be the most critical for the 
civilized world, especially for Russia, Prussia and France. 


This might have served very well for a forecast of August 
1914, but it had not a shadow of justification in May 1912. 
It would be absurd to multiply further illustrations. Let 
me only notice that for this present year, side by side with the 
relatively well founded caution against war, we have such 
wild shots as the following: 


August, 1914. Our relations with Russia appear to be 
strained. It is to be hoped that the threatened rupture may be 
averted. . . . Towards the close of the month there may again 
be trouble in Bengal. In and around Delhi the Viceroy should 
be well guarded. 

Or again: 

September, 1914. About the 7th of the month there are in- 
dications of female influence being adverse to Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, and it is possible that the suffragists will become ob- 
streperous. 


Similarly in 1913 Zadkiel announced: 


This seems to presignify that the Liberal Government will 
become very unpopular and meet with a speedy overthrow. 


There can be little doubt—and a comparison of the issues 
for successive years strongly deepens the impression—that the 
prophetic utterances of Zadkiel and Old Moore are carefully 
calcuiated, in accordance with what seems to be the balance 
of probabilities, to score as many hits as possible. An im- 
mense number of shots are made—that many of them are 
mutually inconsistent matters little—and it is hoped that a 
fair proportion of these will go near enough to the mark to 
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be claimed as successes. On the other hand nearly all state- 
ments are qualified and safeguarded. We are not told posi- 
tively that a war will take place, but that peace is seriously 
menaced ; we are not informed that the Emperor of Austria, 
for example, will die, but that he ought to take care of his 
health. If any calamity of the kind hinted at actually occurs 
the prophet claims a success and duly advertises it in next 
year’s issue. If nothing happens the catastrophe is supposed 
to have been providentially averted and the prediction attracts 
no further attention—at any rate, it is not counted as a failure. 

No doubt we are bound to assume that in the case of the 
religious prophecies so widely circulated in France both be- 
fore and since the war of 1870-71, these vaticinations are 
published in all good faith and that they are not “ cooked " 
to suit the probable course of events, and yet even here there 
is occasionally room for suspicion. Within the last few weeks 
reference has more than once been made by Catholic journals 
to a supposed prediction of the Blessed Jean Marie Vianey, 
the famous Curé d’Ars. The prophecy is supposed to have 
reference to another invasion of the Germans subsequent to 
that of 1870. I copy it as it was printed a few days ago in 
a Catholic newspaper: 

The enemy will not retire immediately. They will again re- 
turn, destroying as they come. Effective resistance will not be 
offered them. They will be allowed to advance, but after that 
their communications will be cut off and they will suffer great 
losses. They will then retire towards their own country, but 
they will be followed, and not many will reach their goal. They 
will then restore what they have taken away, and more in addi- 
tion. Much more terrible things will happen than have yet been 
seen. Paris will suffer, but a great triumph will be witnessed on 
the Feast of Our Lady. 

Now the point upon which stress is specially laid is the 
mention of the “ feast of our Lady,” and it is perhaps not un- 
naturally insisted upon that the turn in the tide of the present 
war may approximately be identified with September 8th, the 
feast of our Lady's Nativity. Unfortunately, when we turn 
to the version of this prediction circulated in 1871, we find 
no mention of the feast of our Lady. The extract just given 
translates the text published in the Voix Prophétiques* accu- 

* It is important to remember that when this was first committed to writing, 
in 1871, the war was indeed over, but many Prussian garrisons were still left 


in France to secure the observance of the conditions of peace. 
2 Voix Prophétiqgues, Third Edition, p. 349; Fourth Fdition, 1872, vol, ii. p. 171. 
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rately enough down to the last sentence, “‘ Paris will sufier, 
but a great triumph will be witnessed on the Feast of Our 
Lady.” Instead of this, the older account, which is given 
in the words of a Brother of some religious congregation 
who had once or twice consulted the Curé d’Ars fifteen or 
twenty years before, goes on as follows: 


It will not last long. People will think that all is lost, but 
the Bon Dieu will make everything right. It will be a sign of 
the last Judgment. Paris will be transformed and also two or 
three other cities. They will want to canonize me, but they will 
not have time for it.! 


There is not a word here or elsewhere about the feast of 
our Lady. Further, the same witness, whose remarkable 
memory preserved such a curiously vivid impression of what 
the Curé d’Ars had said to him in a casual interview fifteen 
or twenty years earlier, was implored to search his recol- 
lections for more precise details. He duly supplied them, as 
may be seen in the fourth edition of Voix Prophéliqgues,? but 
still remained silent about the feast of our Lady. On the 
other hand he makes it quite clear that the final and com- 
plete overthrow of the German enemy was to follow upon an 
occupation of Paris such as the witness then had before his 
eyes. 


But [he said] they will want them [the Germans] to leave 
sooner, but the enemy will demand more money or some other 
concession, and they will come back. This time it will be a 
fight to a finish (o” se battra pour tout de bon), for on the first 
occasion our soldiers did not fight well, but then they will fight; 
oh! how they will fight! The enemy, it is true, will let Paris 
burn and they will be well pleased with themselves, but we shall 
smash them and put them to flight for good and all (e¢ on les 
chassera pour tout de bon). 1 don't know [added the holy 
Curé} why I tell you all this, but when the time comes you will 
remember it and you will be quite easy in your mind as well as 
those who shall believe you. 


It is perfectly plain that the witness who records these 
things was persuaded that he would live to see their fulfil- 
ment and that that which was prophesied had already begun 
to come to pass in 1870, when he apparently first mentioned 
his talks with the saintly Curé. This witness might con- 

1 Presumably because the end of the world would come before the Cause was 


completed. 
2 Vol. II. p. 172. I have unfortunately not been able to consult the fifth edition, 
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ceivably have been born as late as 1835, or even 1840, and 
consequently he might still be living, but one would like to 
have more information. Needless to say, all names are with- 
held, not only the name of the witness, but that of the place 
in which he lived and even that of the Religious Order to 
which he belonged. 

Of course even in these very untrustworthy utterances 
concerning the future there are degrees of spuriousness. 
Some of those which have been lately circulated I suspect 
of having been unscrupulously fabricated just to meet the 
present demand. For example, the Referee of August 30th 
printed what it described in its headline as ‘“* A Remarkable 
Prophecy—the war of 1914 predicted in 1854."" No indi- 
cation is given of the source from which the document is 
derived. But we are told that it is “a famous prophecy” 
known as “ the prophecy of Mayence,”’ and that it dates from 
1854. I can only say that after a certain amount of in- 
quiry into such matters I have been unable to come across 
any trace of it, and that it is to be feared that the editor of 
the journal named has been egregiously hoaxed. Certainly, 
if it be authentic, it is the most remarkable prophecy that 
ever was made, for the first nine sentences, dating, it is pre- 
tended, from 1854, supply a most accurate forecast of the 
war of 1866 and of that of 1870, while the remaining nine 
offer an easy application to the situation which exists at the 
present moment. Here are these nine clauses: 


10. Courage, faithful souls, the reign of the dark shadow 
shall not have time to execute all its schemes. 

11. But the time of mercy approaches. A prince of the 
nation is in your midst. 

12. It is the man of salvation, the wise, the invincible, he 
shall count his enterprises by his victories. 

13. He shall drive out the enemy of France, he shall march 
to victory on victory, until the day of divine justice. 

14. That day he shall command seven kinds of soldiers 
against three to the quarter of Bouleaux between Ham, Woerl, 
and Paderborn. 

15. Woe to thee, people of the North, thy seventh genera- 
tion shall answer for all thy crimes. Woe to thee, people of 
the East, thou shalt spread afar the cries of affliction and inno- 
cent blood. Never shall such an army be seen. 

16. Three days the sun shall rise upwards on the heads of the 
combatants without being seen through the clouds of smoke. 

17. Then the commander shail get the victory; two of his 
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enemies shall be annihilated, the remainder of the three shall 
fly towards the extreme East. 

18. William, the second of the name, shall be the last King 
of Prussia. He shall have no other successors save a King of 
Poland, a King of Hanover, and a King of Saxony. 


The seven kinds of soldiers appear to be English, French, 
Russian, Belgian, Servian, Indian and Japanese; the three 
are Germans, Austrians and Hungarians. By the “ peopie of 
the North” Prussia is plainly indicated, by the “ people of the 
East” Austria. It is presumably the Tsar who figures as “ the 
man of salvation,”’ but it would be futile to speculate about 
the details of such a document. Let it be noted that the 
favour shown to predictions of this kind is by no means con- 
fined to Catholic France. Collections of prophecies in Ger- 
man are not at all uncommon and many of them include 
much the same materials, e.g. Abbot Hermann of Lehnin, 
the prophecy of Orval, Blessed Bartholomew Holzhauser, 
St. Bridget, Jerome Botin, St. Malachy, &c., &c., which we 
meet in the French vecueils. It may be interesting to quote a 
summary estimate of the fate of England found in a Catholic 
work printed thirty or forty years back and known as Das 
Buch der Wahr—und W eissagungen, which has gone through 
more than one edition. 


England has caused much mischief in Germany and other 
countries and has put upon them many an insult. She will con- 
tinue through intrigues and bribery of all kinds to frustrate all 
efforts at reformation. Ireland will rise in revolt and come vic- 
toriously out of the contest. England's star is on the wane, and 
it is only by perpetual trickery that this nation of shopkeepers is 
preserved for a short time from utter ruin. 


The edition from which I quote this summary of what the 
prophets have to say about England was printed in 1884.! 

It must be confessed that the whole of this apocalyptic 
material is singularly unattractive, whether we look at it from 
the point of view of literature, logic or history. Let me con- 
clude by picking out from the scores of revelations which I 
have waded through the one solitary glimpse of the future 
which has even the semblance of verisimilitude, when viewed 
in the light of current events. I should be very far from at- 
taching any importance to the narration, but it has an interest 
of its own and it recalls some of the features of certain 


* These words are taken from the Appendix of the third edition. 
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psychical phenomena established by other evidence. The 
narrator is a Polish Dominican, a certain Father Korzeniecki, 
a priest who had a great devotion to the Jesuit martyr 
Blessed Andrew Bobola, put to death by the Cossacks with 
most terrible tortures in 1637. The incorrupt body of 
Blessed Andrew, it should be noted, passed on the suppres- 
sion of the Society of Jesus, into the keeping of the Domini- 
cans. One night in the year 1819 Father Korzeniecki, medi- 
tating upon the tribulations of his beloved Poland, was 
engaged in prayer to his patron, when he saw standing by him 
a Religious in a Jesuit habit, who bade him open his window 
and look out. Instead of gazing upon the familiar garden 
of the convent, he saw a prospect of vast plains stretching as 
far as the eye could reach. This, he was given to understand 
by the apparition, was the province of Pinsk in which he, the 
Blessed Andrew, had suffered martyrdom, and then the Do- 
minican was bidden to look at the prospect again. 


At this moment, as the Father viewed the scene a second 
time, the plain seemed to him suddenly covered with innumer- 
able hordes of Russians, Turks, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Aus- 
trians, Prussians and other nations beside, which the Religious 
could not exactly distinguish, fighting in a terrible hand-to-hand 
conflict such as might be seen in a war of ruthless bloodshed. 
The Father was aghast and bewildered by the horrible spectacle. 

When [said the Martyr] the war of which you have just seen 
a picture shall have given way to peace, then Poland shall be 
restored and I shall be recognized as its principal patron.! 


It is certainly a curious fact that English and French 
soldiers should have been given a prominent place in the 
record of such a vision or dream, and for a moment the coin- 
cidence of the Tsar’s proclamation made at the beginning of 
the present war seems rather remarkable. Unfortunately, 
however, one finds on investigation that the vision first at- 
tracted attention at the opening of the Crimean War,? and this, 
I am afraid, offers an only too satisfactory explanation of the 
fact that Russians, Turks, Frenchmen and English are named 
first among the motley armies that were seen in combat on 
the plains of Pinsk. 

Finally, it seems only fair to note that the excessive appe- 
tite for marvels and prophecies which marked the period of 
the Franco-Prussian War and the years which immediately 

* Voix Prophétiques, 1872, vol. i. p. 280. 


2 It seems to be cited for the first time in an article which appeared in the 
Civilta Cattolica in 1854, July, p. 10. . 
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followed, was far from passing unrebuked. There is, for 
example, an admirable article on the subject, by the distin- 
guished Bollandist, Father De Buck, which appeared in the 
Précis Historiques, Oct. and Nov. 1870. Still more important 
was the pamphlet published by the Bishop of Orléans, Mgr. 
Dupanloup, in 1874, under the title of Zettre sur les Pro- 
phéties contemporaines. He tells us incidentally that he 
had had more than twenty books of this kind in his hands, and 
that he knew that of one of them, Ze Grand Avénement précédé 
du Grand Prodige, more than 50,000 copies had been sold 
in a few weeks, but the Bishop’s eloquent and weighty protest 
cannot have failed to produce a deep impression upon his 
countrymen, and we may hope that in future these extrava- 


gances will be kept within bounds. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


[Since this article was written my attention has been called 
to two other alleged prophecies which have been quoted in the 
newspapers. Of the first of these I have seen only a manuscript 
copy, of questionable accuracy. I give it, however, precisely as 
I received it. The paragraph was apparently headed: “ A Pro- 
phecy that is coming true,”’ and it runs as follows: “ The follow- 
ing prediction made by Dom Boco (s/c), a Portuguese (sic) priest 
who died ten (sfc) years ago, was published in the Jatin in 
Paris, June, 1901: ‘A European war will break out in 1913 or 
1914. Germany will be dismembered, not however before she 
shall have penetrated into the heart of France. There a mighty 
arm will hurl the Germans back across the Rhine. The man of 
pride will see the tree shattered and crushed to the roots and 
trodden under foot by all. The great battle will take place be- 
tween the two days of our Lady, namely, August 15th and Sep- 
tember 1 5th (sic), when the Pope shall be dead and live again. 
Belgium will undergo great sufferings, from which she will 
emerge again increased in strength and admired (s/c). Poland 
will regain her rights.’ ” 

By “Dom Boco” is presumably meant the famous Dom 
Bosco, the Salesian, but he was neither a Portuguese, nor did he 
die ten years ago. I can only say that such predictions are al- 
together out of keeping with his prudent and common-sense 
character and that they seem to be entirely unknown to his 
biographers. 

Yet another prophecy, quoted in the Franciscan Annals of 
/ndia for May, and first printed, it is averred, in 1899, professes 
to supplement the mottoes of St. Malachy by zaming the Popes 
from Leo XIII. to the end of the world. /g#is ardens is cor- 
rectly identified with Pius X., but his successor Religio depopu- 
lata is called “ Paul VI.,” which we now, of course, know to 


be wrong. |] 





Mary's Meadow Papers. 


— g—— 
V. THE GARDEN OF MY SOUL. 


Our methods of horticulture have been called “ ingenuous,” 
ingenious would be an equally descriptive term. 

When I resolved to be sweet, only to think nice things 
and talk about nice things, I decided that the safest topic 
of conversation was a garden. Discussing people, especially 
mutual friends—‘ Isn't it a pity Mrs. So-and-So does such 
and such a thing?’’—invariably leads to trouble. One needs 
more tact than I possess not to get caught out and have some 
perfectly innocent remark repeated in a way that must give 
pain and cause annoyance. 

The golden rule always to speak as if the person spoken 
of was present has a sad habit of escaping from my memory 
just at the critical moment. So after that inevitable and 
never to be forgotten dédéacle, from the consequences of which 
my brother flew all across England to rescue me at a moment’s 
notice, I resolved never to run the risk of falling into this 
trap again. ‘“ For the future I shall only talk of flowers,” 
I said, “‘ and whatever anyone may say in the way of gossip 
I shall look as if I did not follow it at all, and ask her if 
she would like to have some pink encrusted saxifrage 
for her rockery, by way of abruptly breaking off the con- 
versation.”’ (I believe there is more pink encrusted saxi- 
frage in the world now than there was ten years ago—and 
less gossip. ) 

“Rather stupid and uninteresting to talk to; but de- 
cidedly kind and generous in giving flowers to strangers, and 
in employing anybody who comes to ask for work, and, yes, 
well, I Aave noticed it, she certainly never does say a word 
against anyone.” 


However, all this is only by the way. You have now 
arrived within the Garden of my Soul. 

It took me twenty years to think the system out, and ten 
more to put it inte thorough-going working order, and now, 
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as a result, if nothing grew, humanly speaking, one could not 
feel surprised. 

The extraordinary thing is that nearly all our plants do 
flourish! and with such unprecedented luxuriance of growth 
and blossom, that visitors are continually asking us to let 
them know the secret. Well, the secret is we have a gar- 
dener—such a gardener! We call him “ Legion,” because 
we never know his real name, and he has a different face each 
time. He turns up when he is wanting work, and stays for 
as many hours as he can spare, or we can afford. They are 
short hours when he has to hurry on to a job he has heard 
of somewhere down in South Wales; or when he wants to get 
to Cleobury Mortimer by to-morrow morning to call at the 
post-office for a letter he is expecting from his sister, with 
some money in it. They are long, long hours when he has 
called at many post-offices and there has never been a letter 
and he has lost all heart. 

Such a case of extreme depression requires a hedge to 
trim, or some straightforward piece of digging where he can 
go ahead with no fear of making a mistake—the fear is mine, 
not his. Should he be set to work in the flower-garden I 
watch him, with trepidation, from an upper window, and go 
down and thank him when he has cut off all the heads of 
my treasured campanulas with his spade, “ to leave the top 
of the rockery nice and tidy.” 

You see we employ our gardener for the sake of making 
him happy, and when he misunderstands the instructions to 
prune the currant bushes and cuts them all down with a bill- 
hook, or when he roots up and burns those precious dead 
flowers that we had been saving for the sake of their seed, 
that does not matter in the least so long as he leaves off with 
the pleasant feeling of having given satisfaction. Many a 
note-book have I filled (in between times of cultured amia- 
bility and really warrantable exasperation), with all our little 
garden secrets, called “‘ The Things that Matter and The 
Things that Don't.” 

When the gardener looks tired and old and feeble, and 
out of consideration I have set him down comfortably, with 
bucket and knife and kneeling-mat to weed a shady path, 
it does not matter a bit if he promptly elects to leave it, be- 
cause he does not like the ants, and occupies himself in 
pulling out all my valuable little rock plants from between 
the steps, instead. That, I say, does not matter in the least ; 
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but it would matter if I let him see how much I minded, after 
three years of watering and coaxing to get that red aubretia 
to live happily with its roots squeezed into such tiny cracks ; 
and he must not be allowed to observe the tear which falls 
on that delicate rose heuchera, and the red-brown semper- 
vivum which had been so carefully arranged against the grey 
stone background in order to gratify the lust of an artistic 
eye. 

“Very kind of you indeed! and doesn’t it look nice and 
tidy now!” is hard to say, when I simply cannot imagine 
whatever made him think of doing it—why he did not see 
how lovely the little plants looked growing there! but it 
does matter to say it sweetly and sincerely. And evidently 
he has his point of view, and prefers garden steps quite bare. 
So we just thank him and find ourselves a few steps nearer 
Heaven instead. 

When he looks young and rather idiotic, and as if nobody 
ever dreamt of caring for him, and as if he never could 
have had a mother, and says he'd like to do a bit of work 
to earn a penny, and I ask him if he could clear away the 
newly-mown grass on the lawn and get him a wheel-barrow 
and rake, and show him just how to do it, and where to empty 
the barrow when it is full, it does not matter a bit if he goes 
off and weeds the seed bed, pulling up every one of my baby 
snap-dragons — lovely going-to-be-salmon-pink, _ shilling- 
a-packet, Suttons’ best Snap-dragons, that we had been long- 
ing for years to have, and had just managed to save up pen- 
nies enough to buy! 

“Thank you. How thoughtful of you! and doesn’t the 
ground look clear now!” pleases him very much, and with 
double wages he is allowed to depart at once, feeling so proud 
and pleased, with the memory of a really happy afternoon 
in Mary's Meadow. (Whilst our Angel Guardians remove 
those withered seedlings to the Heavenly garden that awaits 
us, and we learn that salmon-pink is not a colour Mother 
Mary feels the need of, just at present, here. ) 

There have not been too many happy afternoons in this 
world for our gardener! 

Once my husband found him wandering by the river on 
a Sunday afternoon in the last stage of poverty and despair, 
and easily persuaded him to exchange a watery grave for the 
milk of human kindness. That was our most satisfactory 
experience. He was a born gardener, with a real love of the 
thing, and an instinct for the best way of getting an effect. 
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For ten days, all day long, he did good work for us, for a 
very small remuneration—just enough to cover his bare ex- 
penses for a clean lodging and the plainest food, whilst he 
awaited a letter that didn’t come—a letter from a man who 
knew him and had promised him work. 

However, in spite of the apparent perfidy of his last and 
only friend, he got quite interested in making our rose-gar- 
den, and cheered up wonderfully and seemed to forget his 
troubles. 

Then one day, when the work was nearly finished, I 
noticed that he seemed sad, silent,—I wasn’t quite sure if 
he was sad, but anyhow he was different—and I told my hus- 
band, who looked out a bag of baccy to comfort him. “ Poor 
old chap; it is because he doesn’t get that letter,” he said. 
Then, later in the day, the old man told me that he sad 
heard, and it was for us he was feeling sorry, because he 
must go away to his friend that very evening and our rose- 
garden would have to be left unfinished. 

In our delight at luck having turned his way at last, (the 
friend had not been really unfaithful, but the letter had been 
misdirected and delayed), we all agreed that it would be 
better not to move the roses till the autumn. The weather 
was now quite hot and dry, the place was beautifully laid out, 
and it would really be just as well to wait for further de- 
velopments until his job was over, and he could return to us 
during an otherwise slack time in the autumn. 

“ Eighteen shillings a week to begin with, rising to thirty 
when it comes to bushelling, is not to be despised,” said 
he. ‘ I expect you don’t know very much about hops?” We 
knew absolutely nothing. And it turned out that he knew 
everything. His manner completely changed; he was him- 
self again—‘ Legion’ no longer—and under these altered 
circumstances it seemed no indiscretion to ask his name. He 
was Benton of Burley, he said, and his father was “ the man 
who cured the elephant. I expect you’ve heard of him.” 
(We did not say we hadn't!) ‘And when the elephant 
came back, after seven years, it recognized my father, on the 
doorstep of the chemist’s shop, and picked him up and carried 
him all round the town.” 

And this was the man to whom for days past we had. 
been tendering bowls of broth and broken bread; bags of 
tobacco, which had gone rather dry; and pairs of trousers 
—so that his old ones might find leisure to be patched! A 
man who remembered his father being carried in triumph, 
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all round his native town! And he was returning to the very 
work at which he was considered an adept, in the neighbour- 
hood that knew and respected his family. 

“That’s the son of the man who cured the elephant,” 
people would whisper as he passed along the street. The 
letter had been long delayed, because of that mistake in the 
address; but the world appeared a very different place to-day 
to what it did ten days ago, when my husband found the man 
whose name he thought was “ Legion,” gazing disconsolately 
into our river’s deepest pool. No wonder it was for ws he 
now felt sad! 

Another man grew sorrowful and left us for a still more 
beautiful reason: the weather proved impossible for garden- 
ing, and knowing how poor we were, he could not bear to 
take our money for nothing, so feigned an impending engage- 
ment in another country, by way of executing a graceful exit. 

From all of which you will gather that our gardener 
either comes or he doesn’t come, according to circumstances ; 
and when he comes the garden gets on, and when he doesn’t 
come it doesn't. It may often look untidy to the passer-by, 
who (if he or she knows us fairly well) ventures to ask, why 
such and such a job does not get finished? Because our gar- 
dener has not yet returned, is the reply. 

And if anyone objects to the front lawn having been 
mown with a scythe and all the half-moon marks too clearly 
showing, we just say cheerily, “ the fairies have been dancing 
there!"’ Our gardener was tired after his long day’s tramp, 
and hurried to get the grass cut before nightfall. ‘‘ Rather 
uneven! a bad bit of mowing!” critical friends may possibly 
observe; but that is of no consequence. It gives me an 
opportunity for making my little speech. And they cannot 
fail to be glad to learn about our fairies! 

Amongst the other things that do not matter we reckon 
gratitude—that goes without saying—such an ingredient must 
never be expected in a man called “ Legion”; but although 
unlooked for, we have had it shown to us again and again. 

Once, I remember, he came back late on a summer even- 
ing, and there was rapid digging, whilst a tired wife sat 
patiently, with failing sight, under our oak tree on “blind 
Dora’s bench.’ That man worked on, hot and exhausted as 
he was after his long day's journey, with desperate vigour 
to get the ‘‘ couchy-grass " all out of Betty’s border by the 
swing. I quite forget now what it was that she or I had done 
to make him wish to express his gratitude in terms of earth 
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and spade—the only language we both understood—but if ever 
a well-prepared flower-bed said “ Thank you,” that one did, 
when our gardener led away his dim-eyed wife that night. 

Sometimes, instead of returning himself, our gardener 
sends his brother back; and it may be he is able to work and 
a piece of rolling gets on nicely for a while, or it may be 
that he is laid up at the lodging-house with a bad foot (blood- 
poisoning from a neglected cut), and can only manage to 
crawl as far as our porch for meals, and rest on a garden 
bench, reading an illustrated paper. 

Sometimes the hours get taken up with conversation and 
correspondence, and in talking of his relations (who might 
possibly help him), and in writing his letters for him we are 
especially struck by the moderation of his tone and the 
thoughtfulness of his inquiries. The stamping is of necessity 
a royal matter: our gardener, like the King, uses no stamps: 
and his appreciation of a kindness is shown royally too. We 
find it rather fun when generous-hearted tramps are working 
for us to play at going one better in kindnesses and gratitude, 
offering up our little unnecessary attentions for our own wan- 
dering brothers. For instance, my husband gives him an 
early morning cup of tea directly he arrives, and he goes 
straight off into our meadow to pick up fire-wood, whilst he is 
waiting to be shown what work to do. I give him two saus- 
ages for his dinner, and go out again with greens and fruit 
and a mug of ginger wine, and he hurries over the unexpec- 
tedly delicious meal, and tidies up the tool-shed for us in his 
dinner hour. , 

With “Legion” for a gardener the tool-shed is apt to 
get extraordinarily untidy. Some workmen are always leav- 
ing their work to go and hunt about for a different kind of 
tool—whilst my husband's idea is that the tool-shed ought to 
be kept exclusively for us to go and gnash our teeth in! (And 
talking of tools reminds me that when I decided to train my 
soul I took the senses as my garden tools, having been im- 
mensely struck by hearing that the senses should be used as 
tools with which to form the character of the soul.) The 
worst gnash we ever had was when two little girls had been 
sent out into the meadow with paper bags to collect thistle 
seed (so that we might burn it), and they emptied it out on 
the rubbish heap (without waiting to ask if that was what 
we desired), and it blew all over the kitchen garden! They 
felt so proud of themselves for having collected such quanti- 
ties that we could not scold them. 
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With a gardener like “ Legion ”’ one quickly discovers the 
things that really will flourish. (We have never purchased 
plants, since our one rich burst at the King’s Acre Nursery, 
when we quite lost our heads and brought away everything— 
from a tiny Himalayan Graecebacchi (a really lovely little 
gem, for half-a-crown, which died) to a glorious large white 
broom, an accidental seedling in the same pot, which still 
lives on, providing the statue of our Lady, each May, with 
tender, delicate sprays as a background to more solid decora- 
tion of white and blue. ) 

After all is said and done we have not much to complain 
about in the result. Behold these rosemary bushes in flower 
for many months at a time! and these lavender hedges in 
wide, thick, solid masses, with no ragged spaces suggestive 
of a failure here and there! Behold these lakes of blue 
perennial cornflowers set in a sea of silvery leaves! (that is 
the only effective way to grow them—in wide spaces). A 
bank of yellow primroses and blue lungwort, intermingled 
with white arabis, delights us in the early weeks of Spring! 
A fairy-land of white campanula, red burgamot, and blue 
delphinium follows later on. Here a great blaze of many 
coloured Sweet Williams brought tears to an old woman’s 
eyes—a country woman, destined to spend her remaining years 
in a town. Town folk and country folk alike exclaim that 
from one root of clematis montana so many vanilla-scented 
flowers can spring, outlining and festooning our veranda like 
a trimming of some exquisite, deep embroidery twenty yards 
in length! 

Its only rival in our affections is the wineberry arch, be- 
loved not only for its delicious fruit coming at a time when 
raspberries are over and blackberries have not yet begun; 
but for the beauty of those bronze-red stems of last year’s 
growth, and for the wine-coloured transparency of its young 
shoots through which the sunlight dances — innumerable 
sprays rivalling the glory of pink clouds that follow sunset, 
even outshining rosy-fingered dawn. 

Sight, rather than taste, is gratified in a garden such as 
ours, but we call it profitable market-gardening because our 
clients never fail—the demand is invariably equal to the sup- 
ply. Perhaps the knowledge that our bill is to be paid in 
Heaven may account for this, though I must say one poor 
woman, who sends regularly for flowers for her baby’s grave, 
charges her little son to offer twopence as a matter of form. 
White flowers—snowdrops, double arabis, white perennial 
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cornflower, sweet rockets, pinks, chrysanthemums—are always 
in request for funerals galore, and graves insatiable. Tea- 
parties, a bride’s first tea-party, require something very 
choice. Weddings, with which we can trace no connection, 
weddings in other neighbourhoods, demand a large supply 
of decorative blossoms. Hospitals want cardboard boxes full, 
London hospitals, where some sick child remembers having 
once been brought to tea in our Mary’s Meadow tent. Mary’s 
flowers travel from her meadow far and wide, and sometimes, 
rarely, a petal seems to fall from Heaven—a lovely message 
of gratitude reaches us from some total stranger—showing 
where it was the blossoms really went. 

So I call it very profitable market-gardening, even with- 
out the chink of earthly coin. Each morning we gather large 
bunches of flowers for Somebody, and place them ready in 
jars ot water before our picture of the Holy Face. We don’t 
know who they are for: He knows: and so does the first 
person who comes knocking at our door. 

I thought of this plan of getting ready for an unknown 
guest one day when I was watching a gracious figure in a 
refreshment room, at a big railway station, spreading cloths 
on tables, setting places, and arranging flower vases, without 
ever asking or even thinking who would be benefited thereby. 
She looked, to me, like the Handmaid of the Lord in her 
gentle, thoughtful, selfless, unquestioning service. 

| Like her, our garden never knows, from hour to hour, 
whom its visitors may be. Once on my return from Mass I 
found a very young calf walking up and down on some little 
plants which I had most carefully set out in a long flower- 
border only the day before. A man who was driving a lot of 
cattle along our lane had told my husband that this particular 
little calf was very ill, and must be left behind. It would 
not eat anything or do any harm, he said, it just needed rest. 
Our garden seemed to suit it so well, however, that it soon 
made a rapid recovery, and was able to walk up and down 
my flower-border for several hours, looking for its mother. 
When eventually the man returned with a cart to fetch it away. 
we were glad to be able to say we believed it was much 


better. 


But if you ask me whether we really always feel like this? 
I must confess we don’t; and I think you will understand 
that though we don’t, we always wish we did. 
VIOLET O'CONNOR. 
































The Belt and Sword of Orion. 
Photographed at the Meeanee Observatory, Napier, New Zealand. ( 


Exposure I hr. 30 min. 


(By kind permission of Dr. D. Kennedy, S.M.) 
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TO count exactly the number of the stars to the last unit, even 
in any restricted system, such as that of which our sun is a 
member, is quite beyond the power of the highest intelligence 
of man. The Psalmist calls upon us to praise the Lord be- 
cause He “ telleth the number of the stars and calleth them 
all by their names.” (Psalm cxlvi. 4.) The utmost that is 
possible to the intellect of man reasoning upon observations 
obtained visually, and with optical and photographic aid, is 
to make a very good surmise, in round numbers, as to a lower 
or minimum number of the hosts of stars that stud the vault 
of the skies, and to give some notion as to a possible upper 
limit. Seeing that these numbers are of the order of hun- 
dreds of millions, it is evident that such knowledge as we 
possess is based on a series of counts in selected areas of the 
sky, ascertaining the law of increase or decrease of the num- 
bers of fainter stars over the lucid stars, and then averaging 
the results for the whole sky. Some twenty-five years ago an 
international commission parcelled out the heavens in zones 
among eighteen observatories, so that some thirty million stars 
might be photographed with identical instruments on a uni- 
form scale, and a great chart of the starry firmament thus 
portrayed. The work is yet very far from its completion. 
Obviously even should it be possible to photograph every 
star, even the faintest that sends its light to our photographic 
plates, an army of astronomers would be required for several 
generations to come to make an approximate count of the 
numbers recorded, without risk of error. There is only one 
Intelligence that can tell the exact number of the stars, be- 
cause by His Power He made them, by His Wisdom He dis- 
posed them in their orderly courses, and by His Providence 
He maintains them, bearing them in the hollow of His hand. 

The Greek astronomer, Hipparchus, was probably the first 
who attempted to count and catalogue the stars, about the 
year 129 B.C., induced to undertake the task according to 
tradition by the appearance of a new star in the year 134 
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B.C. The Almagest of Claudius Ptolemy, 137 A.D., is founded 
almost entirely on the observations of Hipparchus, the 
positions of the stars in the latter catalogue being corrected 
for the precession of the equinoxes in the interval of time 
between Hipparchus and Ptolemy. The number of lucid 
stars contained in the catalogue is 1,080. In modern times 
Heis enumerated the lucid stars visible to the naked eye from 
the north pole of the heavens, to 35° below the equator, as 
3,391. Newcomb, utilizing the counts made by Pickering 
for the northern heavens and those by Gould for the southern, 
gives 5,333 as the number of lucid stars visible to the un- 
aided eye; 23 of these being of the first order or magnitude 
of brightness. The early Greek astronomers quite arbitrarily 
divided the lucid stars into six classes, according to their ap- 
parent brightness or intensity of illumination. Sir John Her- 
schel found that the light received from an average star of 
the first magnitude, such as Aldebaran, is just about 100 
times that received from one of the sixth magnitude, that is 
from a star barely visible to the naked eye. Moreover, the 
light-ratio between stars of succeeding magnitudes is nearly 
24, so that, for instance, a star of the first magnitude such as 
Aldebaran is apparently 2} times brighter than one of the 
second magnitude, such as the pole star and the two 
“pointers "’ in the constellation of the Great Bear. The 
light-ratio now adopted by astronomers is a little greater 
than 2} or 2.512, which can be writtenas ‘ico. This scale 
is used not only for the lucid stars but likewise for those 
which are only telescopically visible. To refer again to the 
number 3); it follows that every difference of five magni- 
tudes corresponds to a multiplication or division of a star’s 
apparent brightness by 100. Thus a star of the first mag- 
nitude is equal in intensity of illumination to 100 of those 
just visible to the naked eye. The new star in Perseus which 
appeared in February, 1901, was certainly not of the 11th 
magnitude some 28 hours before it blazed into visibility and 
reached a lustre of the first magnitude. In those few hours 
it must have increased its light 10,000 fold. 

A very low optical power of a telescope will give a very 
large increase in the number of the stars that are visible 
to the eye. When Galileo first turned his “ optick-glass ” 
to the clouds of the Milky Way he at once discovered that 
they were cloud-masses of stars, and not a species of luminous 
dust. A small telescope of 1} inches diameter would probably 
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show 100,000 stars. At the Bonn Observatory is a small 
telescope with an object-glass of 2} inches aperture. With 
this instrument, by indefatigable labour, the famous Arge- 
lander catalogued all the stars to the 9th magnitude which are 
visible between the pole and the equator and two degrees 
beyond. He enumerated and mapped no less than 324,000 
stars. The value of such a fundamental catalogue is of im- 
mense value for the progress of stellar astronomy and its 
value continually grows with years. Very aptly then in the 
beautiful cemetery of Bonn is the epitaph on his tomb an 
application of the words “ What I do, now you know not, but 
you shall know hereafter."’ Theoretically every tenfold in- 
crease in the diameter of the object-glass of a telescope 
should carry its power of seeing stars just five magnitudes 
lower. An instrument with an object-glass one-inch in 
diameter, if of good quality and applied to eyes that are 
normal, would show a star of the 9th magnitude. ‘The 
Yerkes telescope having a diameter of forty inches should 
show stars of the 17th magnitude, and the total number of 
stars visible in that instrument would be about one hundred 
million. 

It is possible, however, for an instrument to photograph 
more stars than could possibly be seen by the eye, aided by its 
light-grasping power. For the action of light on the silver salts 
is accumulative provided that the telescope can be kept accur- 
ately adjusted by mechanical means on a definite region of the 
sky during an exposure long enough to reveal very faint 
points of light. Much photographic material of star-fields 
has been accumulated during recent years, as, for instance, 
the Cape Photographic Durchmursterung, due to the energy 
of the late Sir David Gill, in which the southern sky from 
the south pole to within 1 8° of the equator was photographed, 
the plates containing about half-a-million stars, the positions 
of which were measured and catalogued by Professor Kap- 
teyn of Groningen in Holland. Then again such wonderful 
photographs as those of Professor Barnard of the regions of 
the Milky Way reveal millions of stars, and.give a more exact 
idea of the structure of this luminous galaxy than has hither- 
to been attainable. 

We have already stated that the light-ratio between stars 
differing by one magnitude is 2° 512, but when we proceed to 
compare the number of stars of any given magnitude with 
that of the succeeding magnitude we find that the increase 
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in number is between three and four times as many. This 
entails a greater intensity of illumination from the totality 
of stars in a lower order than from the relatively fewer mem- 
bers of a higher order; though individually they are much 
fainter, there are many more of them. It has been found 
that approximately the amount of luminosity will be about 
doubled for each decrease of two magnitudes. But as we 
approach lower magnitudes the ratio of increase in numbers 
falis off, though it persists as almost constant for visual ob- 
servations up to the eleventh magnitude. The falling off in 
the ratio of increase may be due to two causes, an actual 
limitation of the number of the stars in our universe, or the 
presence of some absorbing medium in the stellar spaces, 
which prevents the light of the further stars, and of the nearer 
fainter stars from reaching our eyes. There is not lacking 
evidence of the existence of such absorbing matter in space, 
more or less uniformly scattered, a sort of extremely fine dust, 
and there are almost certainly dark clouds, or less luminous 
clouds of matter, in the Milky Way that absorb the light of 
the brighter star clouds behind them. The so-called “ Coal- 
Sack ”' in the southern skies is a striking example of such au 
absorbing cloud of darker matter superposed upon a lumi- 
nous background. Nevertheless we may consider our 
universe to be limited in extent, for despite the existence of 
the absorbing matter, if the bounds of the stellar spaces were 
limitless the totality of stars would cause the heavens at 
night to shine with a blaze of light like that of the noon-day 
sun. In discussing the question as to the number of the stars 
we are confining ourselves to such objects as shine and send 
their light to our eyes, or to the photographic plate, even 
though aided by powerful light-gathering instruments, such 
as modern telescopes. Undoubtedly there exist in the 
heavens myriads of dead suns or dark bodies, which shew 
their presence by modifying or perturbing the motions of 
neighbouring lucid stars. Of these we obviously can take no 
account, nor can we, in the present state of astronomical 
science, form any idea as to their number. 

The most suitable method for counting the stars is to 
take photographs of the heavens, and then count the images 
impressed upon the plates. If we further desire to arrange 
the stars according to the numbers in each magnitude, we 
must have some standard chart of stars containing a great 
variety of magnitudes with which to compare our star images. 
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Nor is this enough, for obviously the size and plainness of 
an image of a star impressed upon a photographic plate will 
vary with the conditions of exposure, with the state of the sky, 
and even with the colour-sensitiveness of the plate employed. 
A star, for instance, very rich in red light could not show 
itself in its full lustre upon an ordinary plate which is most 
sensitive to blue and violet radiations. Nor are the visual 
magnitudes of the stars in many instances comparable with 
their photographic magnitudes ; for instance, the star y Crucis 
is much fainter photographically than it is visually. Ac- 
cordingly to arrange any set of photographic images of stars 
on a plate in their successive orders of brightness, we must 
take another photograph of the selected standard field under 
precisely the same conditions as to exposure and altitude of 
the field in the sky as when the photograph to be compared was 
taken. It is thus possible to select a number of sample stars on 
each plate, and determine their magnitudes by direct compari- 
son with the stars on the standard or fiducial region. For 
astronomers in the northern hemisphere the best possible stan- 
dard region is that containing and surrounding the pole star. 
Accordingly the sequence of photographic magnitudes in 
this region for 96 stars has been most carefully deter- 
mined at the observatory of the Harvard University, and 
is known as the Harvard Polar Sequence. This sequence was 
determined from more than 300 photographs taken with 13 
different instruments ranging from a half-inch lens to the 
mighty five-foot reflector of Mount Wilson. Moreover, the 
photographs were taken by as many as six different methods, 
so as to ensure that the determined magnitudes should be on 

an absolute scale, and finally the photographic magnitudes 
of the stars were compared with the visual magnitudes as 
obtained by exact photometric measurement. One of the 

most complete photographic maps of the sky so far obtained 
on a uniform scale, is that due to the energy and devotion of 

the late Mr. J. Franklin-Adams. The whole sky, both in 

the northern and southern hemisphere was photographed by 

this astronomer, with a specially constructed photographic 

lens of 10 inches diameter and of 45 inches focal length, the 

plates of the northern heavens having been taken at his pri- 

vate observatory at Mervel Hill, Surrey, and those for the 

southern heavens at the Cape of Good Hope. It was the in- 

tention of Mr. Franklin-Adams to use these plates for the 

purpose of ascertaining the numbers of stars in the skies down 
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to a limiting magnitude of 17, the magnitude of the faintest 
stars found on his plates. He took all the plates, but he died 
before he could count the stars upon them. The plates were 
bequeathed, a most valuable gift, to the Greenwich Observa- 
tory. The number of plates is 200, each 15 inches square, 
and each plate covering a region of the sky about 17° square, 
though the distance between the centres of successive plates 
is 15°. The exposure time for each plate was from two to 
two and a half hours. Recently two computers at Greenwich 
have been counting the numbers of stars on some 7 50 selected 
sample areas from the plates, which areas have meanwhile 
been photographed and standardized by comparison with the 
magnitudes of the Harvard north polar sequence. The work of 
the computers extended over about two years, and was con- 
centrated on the counting of the stars from the 12th to the 
17th magnitudes. This material has been discussed in a 
Memoir of the Royal Astronomical Society (Vol. Ix., part iv.) 
entitled ‘‘ The number of stars of each photographic magni- 
tude down to 17.0 mag. in different galactic latitudes,” 
by S. Chapman, B.A., D.Sc., and P. T. Melotte, in a very 
complete and masterly manner. 

The most wonderful of all the sights in the stellar uni- 
verse are the glorious clouds of stars that span the heavens 
like a great luminous belt, and constitute the Milky Way. In 
modern stellar astronomy the plane that contains the sun and. 
passes through the centres of these masses of stars is taken 
as a fundamental plane of reference, and is called the gal- 
actic plane or equator. Obviously the stars are more thickly 
crowded together in the plane of the galaxy than at its poles, 
and there are innumerably more faint stars than bright stars 
in the neighbourhood of this central reference plane. But 
before it is possible to apply the results of counts of stars 
made on regions near the galactic poles, and on regions near 
the equator, to deduce the law of increase of faint stars of 
each successive magnitude over the whole sky, the question 
naturally arises as to whether the condensation towards the 
galaxy shown by the brighter stars of magnitudes five to nine, 
persists for the fainter stars. Opinions of astronomers have 
differed widely on this important point. According to Pro- 
fessor Kapteyn of Groningen, who classified the stars ac- 
cording to their visual magnitudes, the condensation towards 
the galaxy increases greatly with diminishing brightness, the 
value for all stars greater than magnitude 17, rising as high 
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as 45. For the brighter stars to the seventh or eighth mag- 
nitude the ratio of the star densities at the galactic equator 
and galactic poles, or what is called the “ galactic conden- 
sation ” is about 3, a number differing very greatly from the 
number 45 found by Kapteyn for the faint stars. On the 
other hand Professor Pickering, also from visual data, found 
no marked change in the relative densities of the stars down 
to magnitude 13, in the galaxy and at its poles. Dr. Chap- 
man and Mr. Melotte’s discussion of the Franklin- Adams 
plates for the stars from magnitude 12 to magnitude 17 
confirms this latter view; for the density of all the stars 
brighter than magnitude 17 in the galaxy does not exceed 
six times that at the galactic poles, and the ratio is probably 
not more than four. It results from the discussion that the 
rate of increase in the number of stars per magnitude is 
nearly constant over the whole sky. 

Dr. Chapman and Mr. Melotte in the third section of 
their Memoir have collected all the best available data from 
the Greenwich star catalogues, the Harvard Annals, Sch- 
warzschild’s Gottingen catalogue, and combined the results 
with the counts on the 750 regions of the Franklin-Adams 
plates over the northern hemisphere for magnitudes 12 to 
17, to form a most interesting Table of the number of stars 
in the whole sky between magnitude 2 and magnitude 17. 
It stands somewhat as follows: — 


Number of Stars Ratio of 

Magnitudes. of cach Magnitude. Increase. 
2 38 — 
3 11! 30 
4 300 2°7 
5 95° 32 
6 3,150 33 
7 9,810 31 
8 32, 360 33 
9 97,400 30 
10 271,800 2°8 
1I 698,000 2°6 
12 1,659,000 2"4 
13 3,682,000 2°2 
14 7,646,000 2°1 
15 15,470,000 2'0 
16 29,510,000 1°9 
17 54,900,000 19 


The numbers in the second column of the above Table 
for the magnitudes above the sixth are of course derived 
from averaging the counts from selected areas, and applying 
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such averages to the whole sky. It will be noted that the 
numbers in the third column, which gives the ratio of the in- 
crease of the stars of succeeding magnitudes, steadily de- 
crease from the eighth to the seventeenth magnitude. The 
significance of this result is most important, for it shows that 
modern photographic telescopes have penetrated to regions of 
space where the stars begin noticeably to thin out, that is, 
that modern giant telescopes can reach practically to the 
confines of our system and that the number of stars is finite. 
This result of course depends on the assumption that the 
numbers in the third column are not affected by any possible 
absorption of the light of the fainter stars in space, an as- 
sumption which may be legitimately taken for granted, for, 
among others, a reason stated above. 

Everyone is familiar with the graphical representation 
of the flow of two variable but connected quantities, such for 
instance as the relation between the volume and pressure 
of a gas at constant temperature. Analogously a curve could 
be plotted connecting the number of the stars of each magni- 
tude and their rate of increase. To plot such a curve in- 
stead of using the big numbers entailed it would be more 
convenient to use the logarithms of the numbers. From the 
curve a formula could be deduced which would be a measure 
of the area the curve embraced between any two given mag- 
nitudes, and the result would correspond to the total number 
of stars contained between the two selected magnitudes. 
Knowing the law of variation it would likewise be possible 
to get the number of stars of magnitudes below the seven- 
teenth though they have not actually been counted, and like- 
wise since the ratio of increase in each magnitude is con- 
tinually approaching zero it would be possible to obtain ap- 
proximately the whole number of stars in our system. This 
is a very brief and jejune account of a much more elaborate 
process by which Dr. Chapman and Mr. Melotte have de- 
rived a formula from which it is possible to calculate the 
whole number of stars in our universe. However the root 
idea of the process is sufficiently indicated. The result of 
the investigation had better be stated in the words of the 
authors of the Memoir which we have been discussing. They 
write “it is perhaps possible to say with some probability 
that half the total number of stars are brighter than the 23rd 
or 24th magnitude, and that the total number of stars is not 
less than one thousand millions, and cannot much exceed 
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twice this amount.” A star of the 23rd or 24th magnitude 
is just within the photographic range, with many hours ex- 
posure of the plate, of the giant 60-inch reflector on Mount 
Wilson. In an article in Wature (May 21, 1914) Dr. Chap- 
man remarks that the total number of stars is comparable with 
the population of the earth, which is approximately esti- 
mated to be about sixteen hundred millions. Accordingly 
there is one star in the heavens for each inhabitant of the 
earth. 

In a subsequent investigation Dr. Chapman investigated 
the total light of all the stars in the heavens, and came to 
the conclusion that they would approximately give in their 
totality as much light as 700 first magnitude stars, such as 
Aldebaran, ora Aquilae. The light of the full moon would 
be about a hundred times as bright as the light of all the 
stars combined. 

At the Glasgow meeting of the British Association in 
1901 the late Lord Kelvin gave a most interesting address 
“On the Clustering of Gravitational Matter in any part of 
the Universe,’ meaning by the universe our limited system 
of stars. Incidentally he treated of the total mass of all 
the stars in our system. If a mighty sphere were constructed 
so that a star on its confines should be displaced by an angle 
of only the one-thousandth of a second of arc, when viewed 
from the two extremities of a base line drawn from the sun 
to the earth, a distance of nearly 93,000,000 miles, a reason- 
able supposition as to the distance of the furthest fixed stars, 
then the known velocities of stars in our system could be ac- 
counted for, by placing in this mighty sphere a quantity of 
gravitational matter, uniformly distributed, which would 
equal one thousand million times the sun’s mass. Ten times 
this mass would produce velocities far greater than the known 
velocities of the stars, and hence in the sphere considered 
there is a total quantity of matter much less than ten thousand 
million times the sun’s mass. 

It is a curious coincidence that Lord Kelvin’s estimate as 
to the total mass of all the stars in terms of the sun’s mass 
should tally with the total number of all the stars in the uni- 
verse as derived by Dr. Chapman. It would seem then that 
though there are undoubtedly giant stars or suns, and dwarf 
suns, our sun is just the average sun in the whole system of 
the stars. 

A. L. CORTIE. 











SEA POWER. 


Alert, she waits the long-appointed hour. 

Her hands grasp firm her liege and vassai seas. 
(Patient she waits—because she knows her power) 
From the remotest Southern Hebrides, 

Or where snows whiten lone Saghalien, 

To the far Faroes’ fretted fringe of foam 

She waits and holds in trust for God His Keys. 
But when the hour shall strike at last,—oh! ¢hen, 


Strike, Britain!—and strike home! 


As she is patient, be you too, her sons. 

She trusts in God:—trust you in her and Him. 

Her hand shall fail not nor her vision dim; 

Soon, in the smoke and thunder of her guns 

(The sands run out,—the measure nears the brim!) 
Europe shall know these islands still breed men: 
Europe shall see another Tyrant fall! 

God knows the hour that He hath set—but ¢hen, 


Strike, Britain!—once for all! 


H. W. BLISS. 























Protestant Mendicancy and the War. 





IN its issue of September 2nd, 77u¢f/ had an article warning 
its readers and folk in general against “ some of the pre- 
datory creatures who, taking advantage of the nation’s fears, 
the nation’s sympathies, and the nation’s ignorance, seek to 
batten on the nation’s substance.” Of these, various ex- 
amples are given: the Daily Mirror contains one headed: 
“Crisis Notice,” which runs ““ Women of England, do your 
part. Send stamped addressed envelope. Strand Chemical 
Company,” &c. Those who, in compliance with this apos- 
trophe, expend the sum of twopence, receive in return “a 
circular informing the women of England that their para- 
mount duty is to buy tooth-paste, face cream, corn plasters, 
pills, etc., from the Strand Chemical Company, offered 
‘ direct and at special anti-German cut-prices ’ in order to 
‘oust and exterminate the German trader and manufacturer.’”’ 
It is perhaps somewhat unfortunate, from the advertiser’s 
point of view, that the patriotic manager of the company bears 
the name of “‘ Eugene Basch”’: just at present such names 
have a tendency to create a prejudice against those who bear 
them. 

In the sphere of charity, Z77u¢h goes on to say, attempts 
to trade upon the war have not hitherto been quite so flagrant, 
but here again effort has been made to turn it to advantage. 
There is a “‘ Black Cross Society,’’ whose “ refuge homes 
and registry office’ are under the management of a Ger- 
man ex-convict: but “‘ absolute imposture, such as that of 
the Rev. Andrew McLaglen ’—is he not a “ Bishop "?—* in 
connection with his Gordon Memorial Day Nursery and St. 
Andrew’s Mission are comparatively rare.” 

If, however, beyond this particular extent the war has 
not been exploited in the direction of philanthropy, the same 
cannot be said with regard to a certain class of pseudo-re- 
ligious propaganda. It might be thought at a time like 
the present, when men of all creeds and political parties are 
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united in face of a national crisis of the first magnitude, 
that religious differences would, as far as possible, be sunk, 
and that in prayer, or in work, Christians would combine to 
support their nation and each other under the terrible af- 
fliction which has fallen upon Europe. Least of all, at a time 
when money is needed as much as men for the support of our 
industries, for the help of those who are already beginning to 
feel, and later will feel more acutely, the strain and stress 
which must accompany a time of war, is it the time to exploit 
religious animosities in the interest, if not of individuals, 
of the happily small number of folk who subsist by means 
of fostering these animosities. Yet it is difficult to acquit 
the aggressive Protestant Societies of taking advantage of 
the ignorance and prejudice of a certain percentage of their 
fellow-countrymen and of exploiting these for their own 
purposes. 

Of course, in making this charge I exclude from its scope 
various Protestant bodies whose aims we must respect, how- 
ever futile we may consider them to be. The desire to provide 
soldiers with Bibles, for example, is in itself laudable, al- 
though the addition of so bulky a volume to his kit will hardly 
be welcomed by ‘‘ Tommy ” on the march or in the field—the 
Catholic soldier is fortunate in possessing in his Rosary or in 
the Simple Prayer Book a more portable manual of devotion. 
The ministrations of the evangelists of the Open-Air Mission 
among the Territorials may reasonably claim support, as may 
the appeals for literature put forth by various bodies. The 
Scripture Gift Mission might perhaps do better to confine 
to English soldiers its work of distributing gospels and tracts, 
especially as it is evident, from the report in the Christian 
of September 3rd, that their work among French troops raises 
—not unnaturally—religious animosity: the Army Scripture 
Readers’ Society, the Soldiers’ Christian Association—against 
such there is no law, and we may even hope that their efforts 
will be productive of good. 

But with the aggressive Protestant bodies the object 
twould appear to be to turn the war as far as possible to their 
own account. It is significant that, in spite of the claims 
to the exclusive possession of loyalty made by Protestants 
in England and ad nauseam in Ireland, in no one of the 
representative organs of militant Protestantism is any refer- 
ence made to the numerous national appeals for funds which 
are at present put forward. The Churchman’s Magazine (Mr. 
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Kensit’s organ), the Protestant Alliance Magazine, the Church 
/ntelligencer and the Catholic make no reference to them: 
only the Protestant Observer finds room for the appeal for the 
Prince of Wales's National Relief Fund, an appeal which has 
been inserted free of charge in almost every newspaper and 
magazine. 

It is four years since, under the heading, as appropriate 
now as then, of “ Children of the Horse-Leech,”’ attention was 
drawn! to the unscrupulous and continuous begging, on every 
imaginable occasion and on the slightest possible pretext, by 
which funds were raised for the various aggressive Protestant 
societies. At that time the King’s Declaration was the 
favourite stalking-horse: frenzied appeals were issued for 
sums of £2,000 downwards, in order ostensibly to carry on an 
opposition to a measure, the passing of which everyone knew 
to be a foregone conclusion. Since then, other matters, in- 
cluding Home Rule, have “ had the cry’; and these appeals 
were doubtless responded to, for the bodies which were, they 
told us, on the eve of exhaustion, still exist, and, at any rate, 
in the matter of appeals for money, show no lack of energy. 
The National Protestant Federation has indeed “‘fired its ring- 
ing shot and passed,” but the more impressively-named Im- 
perial Protestant Federation, under the management of Mr. 
John Walter Walsh, continues to advertise with much elo- 
quence in the Protestant Observer, the “ official organ’ of the 
Federation, although his father, its founder, has joined the 
majority. The fact that so large a proportion of the Protes- 
tant societies are family affairs—Mr. J. W. Kensit and Mr. 
J. W. Walsh succeed their respective fathers, and Mr. D. 
Catt, junior, is coming to the fore as an assistant to the senior 
of that name—seems to show that financially they can hardly 
be as impecunious as their promoters assert. But in view of 
the difficulty of obtaining reports and balance-sheets of the 
Protestant organizations—except Mr. Kensit’s, for which he 
charges sixpence—it is impossible to arrive at any definite 
conclusion. 

Foremost in the rank of those who are now “ taking ad- 
vantage '—not indeed of the nadion's “* fears, sympathies and 
ignorance,” but of those among whom these sentiments as to 
the Catholic Church prevail—is the Church Association. The 
history of “‘ the Church Ass,” as profane Anglicans were wont 
to style it, has been a chequered one. It was established in 
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I 1865 as an opposing force to the English Church Union which 
had been founded in 1859, and for some time exercised con- 
siderable influence: at its instance and with its support certain 
ritualistic clergy were prosecuted and imprisoned, and it un- 
| doubtedly fairly represented the Low Church party in the 
Establishment. But, partly, I believe, on account of the un- 
popularity of its prosecutions, and partly because of the 
growth in the Church of England of the opinions it was 
formed to resist—the Association waned in influence as the 
E.C.U.. increased, and it sank to the level of at most a third- 
rate organization. (When it allied itself with the National 
Protestant League, whose name is now part of its title, I do 
not know; but under the management of Mr. J. W. D. Bar- 
ron, its paid Secretary, it has for the last three or four years 
somewhat revived, on lines somewhat more respectable than, 
but almost as aggressive as, those of the Protestant Alliance. 
Its organ, the Church /ntelligencer, has always stood higher 
than its confréres from the literary standpoint—" in the king- 
dom of the blind the one-eyed is king "—and the uncon- 
sciously amusing reports of the conductors of the “ Protestant 
vans"’ which parade the country always form pleasant 
reading. 

It is this body which now, in a column “ displayed” ad- 
vertisement in the Zxglish Churchman (Sept. 1oth), and in 
the leading article of its September magazine, takes advan- 
tage of the situation. To the heading of the advertisement 
no exception can be taken: 


“THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION 
APPEALS 
TO THE PROTESTANTS OF BRITAIN 


To be faithful to duty in the hour of their country’s ordeal. 
God’s truth must be proclaimed, and God’s will must be done. 
ii Let none neglect their duty to their God, their King 

i and Country.” 





i But, after a paragraph pointing out that most leading Pro- 
testant societies were “ established by the Evangelicals while 
we were fighting the Corsican tyrant,”’ the appeal proceeds: 


| 

| 

| | Some may ask what is the use of the activities of the Church 
if Association during the War? The need for them has increased 
rather than decreased. The one sin which brought down upon 
4 Israel of old the swift judgments of the God of Battles was 
i IDOLATRY. England dallies with Israel's darling sin, and 
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tempts the Lord to smite her with Israel's calamities. The 
Church Association stands to prevent our country from rushing 
into the suicidal crime of complicity with the abominations of 
the “ Babylonian Woe.” Uncompromising defence of our 
National Protestantism is the highest patriotism, and Britain's 
strongest bulwark against all her foes. 

If we now relax for a moment our energies, our watchful- 
ness, or our efficiency, we may have to greet our defenders on 
their return in some such words as these:—‘“ Welcome back, 
gallant champions, to a country which, alas! is no longer that 
for which you hazarded your lives on flood and field. Irish 
Protestants, you are citizens of ‘this Protestant Kingdom’ no 
longer. English Protestants, you are no longer members of a 
Protestant Church.” 

READER, WILL YOU HELP TO AVERT 
SO TERRIBLE A CALAMITY? 
If so, come to the assistance of the Church Association, which is 
struggling amid many difficulties at the present time to defend 
the Faith once delivered to the Saints, which has, under God, 
raised our beloved country to its present exalted position among 
the nations of the world. 
Donations, however small, will be gratefully appreciated. 


Compared with this unblushing utterance, the appeal of 
Mr. Kensit is almost modest: 


THE WAR AND THE WICKLIFFE PREACHERS. 


It is earnestly hoped that our friends will remember the financial 
needs of the Wickliffe Preachers at this time of financial stress. 
FORM: 

I enclose £ : : towards the funds of the 

Wickliffe Preachers. 


The wording seems hardly opportune, but is eminently busi- 
nesslike: it is emphasized by an announcement headed in 
huge capitals: 
THE WAR. 
WICKLIFFE PREACHERS’ CALL 
TO OUR NATION. 

from which we learn that “ never in the History of our Nation 
has such a Mission been more urgently called for than it is 
at present "—a somewhat ambiguous remark with which we 
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should, in one sense, be inclined to endorse. ‘‘ In connection 
with this truly Patriotic Mission special addresses will be 
given on the Secret of England’s Glory and how alone it 
can be maintained, tea will be provided, tickets 9d. each.” 
There is something peculiarly brazen in Mr. Kensit’s appeals, 
for he at least has made Protestantism pay, and his organi- 
zation has been to the other Protestant bodies what Aaron’s 
rod was to the rods of the Egyptian magicians. During last 
year his income reached “ the handsome total of £10,349, 
of which £9,466 belongs to our general fund and £883 to 
the fund administered by Wickliffe College,” as to which 
Truth had once some interesting observations. ‘“* The col- 
lections and proceeds of meetings reached the splendid sum 
of £11,355, whilst literature—also provided by Mr. Kensit— 
to the value [?] of £673 has been sold by our Wickliffe 
Preachers. Our legacies have not reached so large a sum as 
in the previous year "—they amounted only to the paltry sum 
of £954 17s. od.— but with this exception we report ad- 
vance all round.” This from the Annual Report for 
1913—14. And in the face of this, at a time when we are 
all doing our utmost to support the various funds which the 
country demands, Mr. Kensit has the effrontery to appeal “ to 
our nation ” for the support of the itinerant agitators whom 
he calls “ our Wickliffe Preachers, whose funds,” he in- 
forms us in the Zuglish Churchman for Sept. 17, “ are over- 
drawn £500, and our Financial position is daily becoming 
more strained: the Financial needs of all this work are 
most serious "! 

Side by side with the Church Association advertisement, 
in the Zuglish Churchman—a paper which largely makes its 
livelihood by the announcements of Protestant Societies as 
in other spheres folk are said to maintain life by taking 
in each other’s washing—appears one announcing special ser- 
mons for the Protestant Reformation Society, “ part offertory 
for the Society."" This ends with the following appeal :— 


ty «666 


We must not let our Evangelical and Protestant efforts cease 
because of the War. England's greatness is due to the Refor- 
mation. Let all friends of the Reformation see that this Society 
does not suffer. 


Special Guarantee Fund of £2,000 has now reached £910. Sum 
still required, £1,100. 


Turning over the page we find the appeal for the Calvinis- 
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tic Protestant Union, which is arranging “ for Personal Ser- 
vice among our Country's Defenders” and needs “thousands” 
of Bibles and the like “‘ for each to have one as they leave 
our shores.” As the appeal ends, FUNDS EXHAUSTED, 
HELP URGENTLY WANTED, Mr.—or should I say the 
Rev?—D. Catt will, I am sure, be grateful if I point out to 
him that, so far as Bibles and the like are concerned, the work 
is already being done by the Scripture Gift Mission, the Army 
Scripture Readers’ Society, the Soldiers’ Christian Associa- 
tion, and other bodies. The knowledge of this fact, which 
has doubtless escaped Mr. Catt’s attention, will enable him 
to devote such funds as he may receive to “ personal service 
among our Country’s Defenders "—or elsewhere. 

Mr. J. W. Walsh’s appeal in 7he Protestant Observer 
seems rather belated. Those who cannot afford “ more than 
a modest half-crown ” are urged to send some help “ to those 
who warn the people of the deadly peril which looms large 
on the horizon, owing to the machinations of Rome.” Then 
comes the usual refrain: 


Funds are most urgently needed at the present time. Will 
you help? 


The number is mainly devoted to the subject of “* Rome’s 
hand in the War,” which “ is the direct result of a secret un- 
derstanding between the Vatican, the German Emperor, and 
the Emperor of Austria.” The fools who can believe this 
can believe anything; it speaks little for the intelligence of 
the readers of the Protestant yellow press that this kind of 
thing, with the still more insistent statement that the Jesuits 
are at the bottom of the whole business, should be presented 
to them, but no doubt the editors know their public. 

On the other hand, it may in all seriousness be argued, 
as is done in an able leading article in the Church Times for 
September 4th, that “‘ the Nietzchian school of thought, which 
holds that there is no ethical nor spiritual basis to the uni- 
verse, and that the strong only exist to trample on the weak,” 
is mainly responsible not only for the war itself, but for the 
terrible and unprecedented savagery which accompanies its 
progress. If Christianity is a “ slave-morality ” and the 
Godhead “ the oldest of lies,” it is not wonderful that truth 
and honour should cease to prevail in the councils of the 
nation which, above any other, is permeated by such teaching 
—the nation, be it remembered, which took the leading part 
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in the religious revolt of the sixteenth century. The article 
I have quoted concludes thus: 


The cult of the superman claims to be based on the inherent 
autonomous freedom and independence of the individual. He 
will have wt Dieu ni maitre. But further, he defies ideals, and 
owns no allegiance to truth; for, says Stirner, “if there is one 
truth to which a man must devote his life and powers, then he is 
subject to rule, to authority, to law, and is a bondsman. So long 
as you believe in truth you do not believe in yourself; you ‘are 
a servant, a mere religious man. Truth is dead; it is a mere 
worthless letter, a material to be made use of.’’ And Nietzsche 
adopted the motto of the eastern Order of Assassins, “ Nothing 
is true; nothing is forbidden.” The dream of the last genera- 
tion that men could get rid of creed and keep ethics has been 
wholly disproved. And in the unexampled breaking-up of the 
deeps of public morals and international trust which we are wit- 
nessing, the only hope for the future of the world is the recovery 
of the great landmarks of Christian faith, discarded by the 
Prussian Protestantism which is now but another name for 
Rationalism. 


To return to our immediate subject, 7he Protestant Alli- 
ance Magazine has been compelled to reduce its pages by 
one half, ‘‘ in view of the war crisis somewhat crippling the 
flow of contributions.’’ I assume that this refers to financial 
rather than literary help: anyway there can be no doubt that, 
if the Magazine is to be believed, the Alliance is in desperate 
case. It has, however, discovered a new ground upon which 
to appeal: its front page bears in large letters: 


EX-ROMANISTS RESCUED FROM STARVATION. 


followed by: 

The Commit'ee of the Protestant Alliance during the past 
few months have helped many EX-ROMAN CATHOLIC 
MONKS FROM STARVATION; EX-ROMAN CATHOLICS 
WHO HAVE BEEN PERSECUTED; EX-ROMAN CATHO- 
LIC HUSBANDS, WIVES AND CHILDREN FROM STAR- 
VATION AND BEING MADE HOMELESS. 

It is on behalf of “ these friends, whose cry still is, ‘ Help 
us, or we perish,’ ” that “* urgent help at once is needed,” for 
“the funds of the Alliance are now exhausted.” The testi- 
monies of three ex-monks (but the names of none) are given, 
two of whom, but for the Alliance, would have starved: I 
can understand that they would have applied in vain to the 
Charity Organization Society, which knows how to deal with 
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such cases, but they might surely have claimed help under 
the Poor Law?. “ A persecuted [but innominate] ex-Romanist 
helped with his wife and child,” suggests that the Alliance has 
been able to smooth a domestic difficulty by “‘ accepting the 
guardianship of the baby should anything happen to ”’ its 
father: another nameless writer, thankful for help, says 
“Your Society knows its job”: if its financial appeals are 
true, its “ job’ does not seem to pay. The statement that 
“other work is still going on in public parks, open spaces, 
South Africa, and other parts of the world ” sounds a little 
mixed ; but if the “* funds of the Alliance are now exhausted,” 
how are the parks and South Africa supplied? 

The conclusions to be drawn from the position of the 
Protestant bodies as stated by themselves is as obvious as it 
is satisfactory. Year by year, in spite of frantic shrieks for 
support, their position becomes steadily worse. “Of this 
there can be no possible doubt,” save on the assumption that 
their statements are untrue. And it must be remembered 
that Protestants are wont to regard financial prosperity as 
a mark of Divine approval; are we not constantly being 
told of the contrast between the prosperity of the Pro- 
testant North of Ireland as contrasted with the poverty of 
the Catholic South and West? Yet, on their own showing, 
the failure of the Protestant bodies in temporal matters is 
as evident as their non-success in spiritual affairs is obvious. 
As to the latter, does any unprejudiced person believe that 
the Irish Church Mission — which has also for some time 
been appealing for funds, and which has for nearly a hun- 
dred years spent large sums in efforts to proselytize, often, 
as at the time of the great famine, by attempted bribery of 
the most unblushing kind—made any appreciable impression 
on the people of Ireland? or that the Protestant Alliance or 
the Kensit organizations have really hindered Catholicism in 
England, or done anything to stem the tide of Ritualism? 
Their efforts have proved as inefficacious as those of Mrs. 
Partington, who in her efforts to turn back the ocean at 
least used an honest mop: her modern analogues find a muck- 
rake better adapted to their purpose. 

Again, does any professedly religious society, except those 
I have named, stoop to this vulgar touting for funds? The 
needs of other bodies are as much greater as their work is 
more successful: but they obtain them by reasonable methods, 
and are able to show definite results. The only parallel to the 
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advertisements of the Protestant bodies is to be found in the 
announcements of quack medicines; but the latter pay, and 
the former—I am always assuming that their own estimate 
is to be trusted—do not. How these magazines are regarded 
by the ordinary men of business, the almost entire absence 
of advertisements from their columns sufficiently indicates: 
to what extent they are supported by the Hope Trust of Edin- 
burgh only themselves know, but that they eave largely so 
supported there is abundant evidence. 

It should be said in fairness that the Women’s Protestant 
Union has never lowered itself to the campaign of mendicancy 
which characterizes the other aggressive Protestant bodies. 
Its organ, the Protestant Woman — ill-informed, bigoted, 
prejudiced, foolish as it is — does not publish hysterical 
appeals to the pockets of its supporters. Those who conduct 
it are obviously sincere: they seek no personal gain; and the 
feeling aroused by the perusal of its pages is one of pro- 
found regret that folk so obviously sincere should be so sadly 
misguided and mistaken. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 

















Things seen in Russian Churches. 


In a Russian Cathedral. 


FROM a square in the centre of the town there radiate three 
wide streets, and from the centre of the square three great 
churches are visible. The one farthest off has green cupolas, 
and a somewhat dingy look that does not attract us, but the 
one in front is dazzling in magnificence. In vain do we stop 
to try and count its snow-besprinkled domes: they are large 
and small and quite diminutive; they are gold or green, or 
are painted blue with yellow stars, and all the greater ones 
are surmounted with a globe, on which is set a gilded cross. 
Cupolas, spheres, domes, the forest of crosses—all add to our 
bewilderment. And, below, so quiet by contrast, is the white 
exterior of the building, and the white environing wall. 

Let us enter the precinct. We pass under the great bell- 
tower and find a court-yard that we have to cross. The way 
to the door of the church is marked for us by a double line of 
beggars, the most pitiable objects in the world, but perhaps 
art has done something to make their appearance even more 
deplorable. Here one brandishes before us a two-fingered 
hand, as if he valued this, his only capital; another has no 
nose and bloodshot eyes. Two old men, with long white 
beards, have found a little shelter from the biting wind and 
are each of them reading a book; a woman with her hands in 
a muff and with nothing on her head is walking up and down, 
muttering to herself. The last of the beggars is apparently 
the most wretched of them all: a young man of poor 
physique, with no visible defect, he is seated in the snow and 
he keeps up a kind of whining noise, which wins him many 
a curious look from those who pass. 

But we are near the porch. Cold as it is we see a man ad- 
vancing towards it with his hat in his hand. We enter: in 
the gloom we can distinguish a peasant kneeling before an 
icon and bowing his head so low that each time his forehead 
touches the pavement with a thud. The nave is fairly full of 
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worshippers; candles fling their radiance upon the gilded 
iconostasis. The choir sings, but is invisible ; the “royal door”’ 
is open, so that we can catch a glimpse of the interior of the 
sanctuary. And all the time people come streaming in— 
officers in long, grey coats, students, peasants, tradesmen, 
clerks—till the nave is full of them. It is an impressive sight 
—this crowded church, this variety of types, this apparent 
uniformity of belief in all classes of the nation; the governor 
is there, who has the power of life and death, and so are the 
very poor. 

Behind where we stand at the back of the nave there is a 
portion of the church, somewhat shut off from the rest. Af- 
fixed to the wall is an icon of “ the Mother of God.” Her 
robe is in monochrome, her face inclined: the eyes gaze forth 
from the picture in a curious, unsympathetic way. From the 
complicated head-dress there radiate spokes of gold, that 
are aflame with sapphires and emeralds and amethysts. 
Sometimes people slip away from the congregation and come 
and light a candle and fix it in front of the icon. Then they 
disappear in the direction of the door, or take their places 
with the rest. 

The choir begins a chant, that is at first soft and low, 
then plaintive, then triumphant. From frescoed walls the 
saints and martyrs of the early Russian Church look down 
upon the silent worshippers. A well-dressed girl approaches 
the icon, kneels, bows, crosses herself again and again with 
feverish rapidity, covers her eyes with her hands, remains as 
if in ecstatic contemplation. Then she bows again, goes 
away, returns in five minutes and repeats the whole proceed- 
ing. Such intensity of devotion, such mechanical dexterity 
of movement attracts attention, and, as we watch her, we see 
behind her in the semi-darkness what appears to be a piece 
of sackcloth, flung, no doubt, over some tools that workmen 
left behind the day before. A sack is surely out of place in 
this temple of beauty and decorum, and it awakes in us a 
vague feeling of impatience. When, suddenly, it stirs, it 
rises; it has hands, face, knees, a human form: it isa 
peasant-woman, wrinkled, shrivelled, poor, and prostrate in 
the act of adoration. 


Jn another Cathedral. 


The grey afternoon light fills the Cathedral nave: it is 
shut off from the sanctuary by a gilded iconostasis. There are 
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twelve icons here; one of them, very small and Raphaelesque 
in treatment, represents St. Michael trampling a dragon 
underfoot; it was worn by the Czar Alexander all through 
his wars with Napoleon, and to-day it is encircled with three 
thousand diamonds and sixteen chrysolites. Ona wall to our 
right hangs a large picture of no artistic merit; the subject 
is a girl, suspended from a bough, and serenely watching a 
soldier (who, as a matter of fact, is her infuriated father) 
lifting on high a tremendous mallet, with which he is about 
to strike her. Below there rises a silver shrine, under an 
elaborate canopy, lit with gilded lamps, and beyond it is a 
crowd of people, some of them pilgrims, some of them 
soldiers, but the bourgeois element predominates. One by 
one they mount the steps, cross themselves, fall on their knees, 
arise and kiss the relics of the martyred maid, who is said to 
preserve her votaries, whether Catholic or Orthodox, from 
sudden death. When they have come down from the shrine 
some of them stop at a table, where a long-haired monk in 
brimless bonnet sells metal rings and tiny crosses at about a 
farthing each. They are believed to act as charms. And 
all the while a priest in purple vestments reads, reads, and 
three men, standing behind in careless attitudes, fill the Ca- 
thedral with the music of their plaintive singing. As we 
go out we notice the door of a cupboard, on which there are 
painted two hermits—St. Peter of Athos and St. Onuphrius. 
They have pushed abstention from all things so far as to 
dispense with clothing, but each of them has a beard that 
reaches to his toes. 


At a Wedding. 


The church is of yellow brick, and it has a blue slate 
dome: in front of it are two files of waiting droshkies. It is 
in the aristocratic quarter of the town: a wedding is going on 
inside. The door of the iconostasis is open, so that we can 
see an altar with white altar-cloth, and on it are flowers and 
lighted candles. In the centre of the church the bride is 
standing with a white veil and a long white train, at her side 
is the bridegroom in uniform, and each of them holds a 
lighted taper. Behind each is a “ best man,” and on the 
right is the wedding-party—ladies in coloured silks and 
flowered hats, or without hats at all, and the men, gorgeous 
with sash and belt, and stripes and epaulettes. The grey- 
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bearded, patriarchal priest, in purple bonnet and snowy vest- 
ments, stands in front of the bride and bridegroom, and ad- 
dresses a few words toeach. At times he reads from a vener- 
able book, and when he pauses the choir sings a sweet and 
plaintive melody. At length, linking the hands of the couple, 
he leads them round a table in the centre of the church; 
three times the procession moves around, for four men follow, 
two of them deftly lifting up the bridal train, while two of 
them hold above the heads of bride and bridegroom two 
crowns, elaborately wrought and adorned with precious 
stones, to symbolize that each one of them is crowned for the 
service of the other. Then, when the procession is over, the 
priest presents to the newly-wedded pair a cross to kiss; they. 
kiss the sacred pictures too, and the wedding party, crowding 
round, offer their congratulations. 


At a Baptism and Confirmation. 


A curtain separates the baptistery from the nave of the 
Cathedral, it is drawn back, and on the wall fronting us we 
see a picture of the baptism of our Lord. He stands with the 
Baptist in the foreground; behind are stunted trees, a naive, 
and somewhat artificial landscape and light-blue distances. 
The moment chosen by the painter, Nesterov, is when Jesus 
bows his head beneath the uplifted hand of John, an act that 
has made a profound impression on the compilers of the 
Russian liturgy, for on the Eve of the Feast of the Epiphany, 
the church repeats “ the Saviour bows his neck to the Fore- 
runner ”’ till the words seem to recur, even as a refrain, and 
on the day of the feast itself it reverts to them, as if as- 
tonished or enraptured at the self-abasement of the Creator 
of the world, who thus humbles Himself in the presence of 
aman. For in the opinion of certain Russian dreamers, of 
whom Dostoievsky is one, humility and pity are the greatest 
virtues, and it is by them that the Slav must endeavour in the 
days that are to come to regenerate a proud and cruel world. 

In the centre of the baptistery is a metal font, to the edge 
of which there are fixed three candles. A peasant is holding 
a child in his arms: an old woman tries to smother its cries 
with a rug—its only covering. Both the peasant and the 
woman hold tapers, while the priest, in vestments of red and 
gold, reads from a book, and a clerk in the corner of the 
baptistery makes the necessary responses. Then the priest 
takes a brush with a silver handle, terminating in a cross, 
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dips it in oil, and with it makes the sign of the Cross on the 
forehead, heart, back, ears, hands and feet of the infant, 
whom he thereupon dips, all pink, into the water—three times 
—and with a pair of scissors cuts off some of its light hair, 
which is wrapt around a piece of wax and kept as a relic in the 
church. The babe is then clad in a new, white garment, 
symbol of spiritual new birth, and again the brush is used 
to paint it with the chrism—the rite of confirmation in the 
Russian Church. The ceremony terminates with a procession 
round the font, and the cross, after it has been kissed by the 
adults, is applied to the infant’s lips. 


At a Funeral. 


In the centre of the church was a bier, on which the dead 
body lay. It was an elderly woman, dressed in black; her 
fat hands were clasped upon her bosom and in one of them 
there was a crucifix. Over the lower part of the body there 
was a yellow, tasselled and embroidered cloth, and candles 
burned around the bier, as elsewhere in the church. A clerk, 
more or less concealed behind a screen, read the prayers, and 
the responses were made by a choir of youths and girls on 
the other side of the church. 

It was a curious combination of magnificence and infor- 
mality. Except the priest no one wore vestments or uniform 
of any kind; the clerk seemed to have a friend or two who 
chatted with him behind the screen. At times a priest in 
black and white vestments emerged from the sanctuary and 
crossed himself before the congregation, who scarcely ever 
ceased to cross themselves and bow. And then a man ap- 
peared, carrying a pudding on a plate; it was of corn—the 
corn that falls into the ground and dies and springs up again, 
a symbol of the Resurrection—but the corn was covered with 
rice, prunes and candied fruit, and surmounted with a cross. 
From the church the cake was taken to the cemetery, where 
it was cut up and distributed among the mourners, who ate of 
it there or at their homes in memory of the dead. 


Ia a Catholic Church. 


It was Christmas Day; we betook ourselves to the Catho- 
lic church. It stands, a great, white edifice, conspicuous 
upon a hill, at the foot of which there is a frozen river and 
beyond it the snow-clad, illimitable plain. The church is not 
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unlike a miniature pantheon, but its plain exterior, its simple 
outline, its dome that lacks distinction, compare but poorly 
with the Orthodox cathedrals, that, close at hand, lift high 
above the leafless trees, their starry domes and gilded 
cupolas. The law forbids Catholics to display images upon 
the outside walls, and owing to a score of difficulties this 
church has to supply the spiritual wants of perhaps as many 
as thirty thousand Poles. Crowded on all Sundays, it will be 
more than ever so to-day. 

We ascend the hill on which it stands; beggars line the 
road. At the top of the hill is an open space, where the 
sledges deposit their fares: at every moment they dash by, 
sending up the snow. By a flight of broad steps we reach a 
wooden porch, push open a door, and have full view of the 
interior, It is circular, with an inner ring of columns that 
support the dome: in the centre there are a few pews, en- 
tirely occupied. The scene within is one of animation and 
perpetual movement: people pass and repass, stand in com- 
pact crowds, climb to the organ-loft, which is reserved for 
choristers, seat themselves upon the steps of the side-altars, 
invade the sanctuary. Some temporary confusion is caused 
by the appearance of a priest with a reliquary in the body of 
the church; he is followed by a poverty-stricken rabble, who 
almost fight their way through the standing worshippers. 
After the preacher has said a few words from the pulpit, all 
those who are present fall upon their knees, and sing a Polish 
version of the Veni Creator Spiritus in the sad, sweet fashion 
that seems to characterize so much of the chanting in the 
churches on the Scythian plain. The sermon begins; my 
companion whispers to me that it has been submitted to the 
police before it is read in the church. As the preacher pro- 
ceeds the congregation increases, and around the pulpit the 
crowd sways to and fro, so that you may see listeners swept 
away from their places and glad to find a refuge elsewhere in 
the building. When the bell rings for the Elevation everyone 
remains standing for want of room to kneel. But from that 
time onwards the numbers diminish: a priest descends to 
the rails to give Communion. Another may be seen moving 
gently through the crowded congregation. He is a big, burly 
man of advanced years, and the people make way for him, 
fall upon their knees and try to kiss his hand. But at length 
he disappears in his confessional, and at once men and women 
range themselves on either side of it. 
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The Confessional. 


It is dark: Vespers are done. The priest has left the altar, 
but before a relic there burn two candles, and two acolytes 
in white kneel beside them. Yet the congregation does not 
move nor lessen: rather it remains fixed in silent contem- 
plation, packed densely in the pews, numerous in the aisles. 
There is no artificial light, but such as is derived from 
candles ; here and there in the gloom these shine, illuminating 
the withered faces of old Polish women, as in a picture of 
Rembrandt. They have shawls around their heads, and they 
have brought the candles with them, in order that they may 
be able to see to read the prayers. Around a confessional a 
crowd stands thick, four deep nearest to it, but the column 
tapers off on either side. In front there are perhaps a dozen 
people more. Nothing visible inside the box but a gleam of 
white—the only sign of the priest within, engaged in his un- 
ending task. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 





THE RECRUIT. 





No nation has his hate; 

And though it be his body’s fate 
To daunt the Empire’s enemy, 
For love, his spirit still is free.. 


And love (not mere caprice 

That weakens unto cowardice), 

Has led him to his being’s height— 
His mount of sacrifice for right. 


Love urged his stepping out 

To take his place. He makes no doubt 
Of duty, whether time shall yield 
Return, or death upon the field. 


He thought it good to live! 

But now, ‘tis better still to give 

What lovers know may find no grave— 
That Best, Christ Jesus died to save. 


ARMEL O'CONNOR. 








“ Militarismus.” 


Have a care, gentlemen, lest in this nation which has been at 
once a power in arms and a power in intelligence, the intelligence 
should vanish and nothing but the mere military State should 
remain.—7 heodor Mommsen, c. 1872. 


WE are in the midst of the Great European War, that cata- 
clysm so long foretold by many observers of the times and 
yet thought impossible by others, because the price so to be 
paid seemed far too high for any possible resulting benefit. 
The price has indeed been terrible—has been and is and will 
be. One fair and prosperous country has already been 
ravaged and ruined, mid circumstances of ruthless bar- 
barity; many of its cities wrecked or plundered, its villages 
burnt, its people slain in thousands and driven into exile in 
tens of thousands; yes, and what the forward surge of battle 
has spared may soon be in jeopardy under its ebb. North- 
west France, too, has suffered like Belgium in blood and 
treasure. Our country, though its territory is inviolate and 
its actual share in the land warfare comparatively slight, 
has lost heavily in killed and disabled, whilst Germany her- 
self has been far more prodigal of the lives of her sons 
than any of her rivals. Moreover, in the Eastern theatre of 
conflict the destructive effects of war have been much greater 
than in the West. And, as,in the nature of things 
this must be a fight to the finish, these horrors must be per- 
petuated indefinitely, this horrible carnage must go on day by 
day, men must die by the hundred thousand, money be spent 
by the hundred million, ere this titanic struggle is ended, 
and generations yet unborn must work harder and live less 
prosperously because it has arisen. This is the price. Great 
indeed must be the prize to be worth such a colossal sacrifice. 
In German eyes, we are told, it is nothing less than the civili- 
zation of the world, represented by German culture and 
secured by German supremacy. In the eyes of the rest of the 
world (so complete in this matter is Germany's moral iso- 
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lation) the prize of success will be the final overthrow of an 
unchristian ideal, which has been the bane of the world’s 
peace for well nigh fifty years and the main external obstacle 
to the progress of Christian principles. With a unanimity 
that becomes more marked as the opposed conception is made 
clearer, this view has been expressed by every section of 
political and religious belief amongst the Allies and by a 
growing consensus of the neutral nations. So plain has the 
German ideal been made by the writings of publicists and pro- 
fessors, writings now for the first time studied amongst us with 
the attention they deserve, and by the speeches of the man 
who more than any of his subjects embodies the Prussian 
ideal ; so terribly emphasized, moreover, as it has been by the 
avowed diplomatic action of German statesmen and by the 
conduct of German soldiers in the field, that it is very diffi- 
cult to realize that in his own Empire there is a strong public 
opinion behind the Kaiser in this matter and that not only 
university professors and Protestant theologians and Rationa- 
lists and scientific men but even Catholics, clergy as well as 
laity, maintain that the cause of Germany! is just, that she 
has been forced into war by a combination of greedy and un- 
scrupulous enemies, that her overthrow would mean the 
triumph of Russian barbarism, of Freach atheism, of British 
commercialism. This idea is so surprising and betokens such 
a radical misconception both of Germany’s position and of 
the attitude of the surrounding Powers that it is evidently one 
of those national traditions which are imbibed in earliest 
childhood, strengthened by education and never seriously 
questioned in after-life. Such traditions become part of the 
national consciousness and are reflected in literature and 
general intercourse, so that it is almost impossible to eradi- 
cate them. German mentality, we now realize, has been 
poisoned for more than one generation with deep distrust 
of the other European Powers, and all contemporary political 
history is interpreted under the influence of this prejudice. 
The flamboyant, sabre-rattling speeches of the Kaiser, which 
were read over here with amused toleration, as the personal 
views of a vain and deluded autocrat whose Army was his 
toy, were all the time taken seriously by the bulk of his sub- 
jects and echoed and emphasized in Press and University. 
Moreover, in the Reichstag the policy they projected was 


* In all this affair Austria has been so completely the catspaw of Germany 
and has allowed herself to be so thoroughly dominated by the political ideals 
of the more powerful State that is is unnecessary to give her separate attention. 
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translated, with but little reluctance, into legislation. The 
Catholic Centre Party, which made no demur, must have been 
convinced that the terrible burden of armaments which, heavy 
enough in previous reigns, has been so much increased by 
the Kaiser’s naval policy, was essential to Germany’s well- 
being: what we see so clearly to be the outcome of an un- 
warranted ambition appeared to patriotic Germans the neces- 
sary response to the challenge of external circumstances. 
Much has been written to show that the Allies have no quarrel 
with the Germans as a whole, that what we are combating is 
Prussian militarism, a policy and a process with which no 
Christian can consistently sympathize, that in reality we are 
freeing the Rhineland and Saxony and Baden and Bavaria 
from a despotism alien to their spirit and character ; and this 
fact, it is said, is recognized by considerable sections of the 
German people. Unfortunately, there is no evidence of this: 
what we hear from Germany itself and from Germans outside 
the Empire seems to prove that German unity is a solid fact 
and that the score of kingdoms and duchies and principalities, 
which Bismarck’s blood and iron policy hammered together, 
however reluctantly, into a sort of amalgam, stand now as 
one people in the face of outward attack. The similar and 
even more striking phenomenon, which the scattered British 
Empire has witnessed as a result of the declaration of war, 
makes this easier to understand. As the freezing surface of 
the pond is at the critical moment smitten into solidity by a 
sudden blow, so the first shock of battle has crystallized our 
loosely-cohering polity into an adamantine mass. 

Germany then believes she is being unjustifiably attacked. 
Before her people can realize the truth the beliefs of a life- 
time will have to be discarded by the majority of them. 
Saxony and Bavaria and Wurtemberg and other lesser States 
feel that union with Prussia has made them great and secured 
them from aggression and internecine disputes: only Poland, 
never assimilated and denied all national recognition, may be 
expected to throw off the Prussian yoke, should it later be- 
come loose. The rest of the Empire, at any rate, is at pre- 
sent prepared to fight to the end.* 


* Many eminent men in Germany, representing on the one hand the profes- 
sorial element and on the other those remnants of Evangelical Protestantism 
that still survive the rationalist attack, have issued manifestoes, declaring their 
conviction of the righteousness of their country’s cause and supporting their 
declaration by such curious misreading and such ignorance of past and con- 
temporaneous history as betoken minds for the moment impervious to truth. 
The protests against Kaiserism of the “German Humanity League" hardly 
count on the other side, for the League is exiled from Germany. 
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It must be recognized, therefore, that the Kaiser has the 
support of his country in this war. It may be quite true that 
the doctrines of militarism are professed and approved by 
the Prussian alone, still the ordinary German is only con- 
cerned with the practice, and in practice they appear to him 
merely as defence against aggression. Thus the Allies have 
a double task before them—to defeat militarism in the field, 
and so to expose and confute it in the press that the Ger- 
man people may recognize its features under the specious 
disguise of patriotism wherein it presents itself to them. The 
latter task, such is the well-known force of national preju- 
dice, is as likely to be as difficult as the former. Yet if the 
war is to have a definite result it is no less necessary. If 
Europe is to have peace, militarism as an ideal must be fin- 
ally overthrown. 

Before discussing the subject as set forth for us in the 
writings of its modern exponents, we may glance at the cir- 
cumstances which have made the German mind so congenial 
a soil for its development. The German Empire came into 
being in 1871 by the union under the Prussian hegemony of 
four Kingdoms, six Grand Duchies, five Duchies, seven Prin- 
cipalities, three Free Towns and one Imperial Domain 
(Alsace-Lorraine). Although the several constituents enjoy 
in varying degrees a measure of independence as regards in- 
ternal affairs, still, politically and economically, this Empire 
presents a single front to the world. At the union its popu- 
lation amounted to forty-one million souls: in 1910 it was 
sixty-five millions, and in spite of emigration' it grows at 
the rate of about 800,000a year. The population per square 
mile in 1910 was 310, as compared with 189 in France, 371 
in the British Isles and 652 in Belgium. Its growth in 
material wealth and productiveness has been equally aston- 
ishing: at first largely agricultural, its population becomes 
yearly more industrial, and German trade and manufacture is 
continually on the increase. No country in Europe has made 
such wonderful economic progress in so short a time. 

Moreover, founded as the result of two successful wars, 
against Austria and France respectively, the traditions of the 
new Empire are wholly military. Its statesmen felt that what 
had been obtained by force could only be held by force. 


* Emigration has latterly fallen to about 25,000 a year, although in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century nearly five million Germans quitted their native 
land. 
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Its founder, Bismarck, was wholly without scruple as to the 
means by which he secured his ends, as his own cynical re- 
miniscences disclose, and his spirit, there is too much reason 
to suppose, has governed the international action of Germany 
ever since. Debarred by political conditions from territorial 
expansion in Europe, and from any considerable colonial 
growth, first by Bismarck’s deliberate policy and then by its 
late appearance amongst the Powers, German statesmanship 
has made a grievance out of what is merely a natural effect. 
Sero venientibus ossa, if the carcass to be divided is of 
limited extent. But this decree of destiny which compels 
her to send her surplus population to become the subjects of 
other powers, Germany, possessed of the spirit of militarism, 
will not acquiesce in. She wé// have her place in the sun, 
and if there is no room, well—she will make room. She 
pleads her providential mission, the decadence of other 
nations, her own material, nay, mental and moral, supremacy. 
But her ideal is militarism pure and simple. 

What, then, is this spirit that has such pernicious results? 
Briefly, it is the doctrine that Might is Right: that the first 
and best title to possession is the physical ability to seize and 
to hold. It is the spirit familiarly expressed by Mr. Belloc 


in the verses: 


I’m sorry for Mr. Naboth, 
I'm sorry to make him squeak; 

But the Lord above us made me strong 
In order to pummel the weak. 


It leads to the cultivation of everything that can produce 
military efficiency at the expense of the arts of peace, to 
the consideration of all the interests of the community from 
this single point of view, to a policy of menace and aggression 
towards other States, to a barbaric worship of war. It sub- 
verts the right notion of the soldier as the servant and de- 
fender of the commonwealth and makes him its master. It 
is, in fact, a reversion to the old Saxon and Teutonic and 
Scandinavian paganism, the religion of Thor and Odin, which 
was overthrown by Christianity. It logically issues in the 
cult of the Superman, the worship of the human animal, as 
conceived in the disordered brain of the anti-Christian Ger- 
man philosopher, Nietzsche. It is in a sense a direct denial 
of the Gospel of Christ, for it takes no account of God's 
revelation of man’s destiny and duty, and substitutes for the 


* It is noteworthy that the heathen race inhabiting Prussia was not converted 
till the thirteenth century. 
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moral law, the law of the jungle. In inspiration as in issue, 
as Mr. Belloc has pointed out, it is essentially atheistic. And, 
as worked out by the modern German professor, it accords 
very well with the-atheistic philosophy of evolution. Prussia 
serves as a notable example of the “survival of the fittest” 
in politics. Under Frederick II. it grew into power at the 
expense of its neighbours. Under Bismarck it wrested the 
German hegemony from Austria, filched provinces from Den- 
mark and France, and became a European Power. Under 
Wilhelm II. it wants to become a World-Power, or rather he 
World-Power. This is all so beautifully logical and consist- 
ent and necessary, as befits the outcome of blind natural 
forces, which out of deference to Christian sentiment may 
as well be called “ the workings of Providence.”! It regards 
War prompted merely by self-interest as a necessary con- 
dition for human progress, instead of being the desperate 
remedy for political diseases freely incurred by human per- 
versity. 

But like other human vices, militarism, as we have seen, 
tries to don the garments of virtue, and parades itself as 
patriotism. No one denies that Germany, rich and populous, 
and with an enormous land frontier to defend, is justified, 
in the present state of international morality, in maintaining 
a large and efficient army. She does so rightly to secure 
peace at home. But she was under no such necessity to build 
the proportionately powerful fleet which her present ruler 
caused her to build, except in view of a future colonial em- 
pire, which in the circumstances she would have to wrest 
from the hands of others. Patriotism demanded the protec- 
tion of the home-land: it was military ambition, the lust for 
supremacy in the world’s councils, envy of more ancient and 
more widely-spread Empires—it was these motives and aims 
that prompted German naval policy. Of this we are left in 
no doubt whatever, for, to do it justice, Prussian militarism 
has been quite outspoken, although until the lurid light of 
the present war gave prominence to its teaching, it was re- 
garded as too extravagant to be seriously intended. Let us 
consider in more detail some of the views of the principal 


* How deeply this persuasion has affected German mentality is shown by the 
fact that a Catholic priest of that nation, writing in an American contem- 
porary, speaks of the Drang nach Osten, that “impulse towards the East” 
which both Austria and Germany plead to extenuate their predatory policy in 
the Balkans, as “ inevitable."’ This is practically to deny free-will or the gui- 
dance of Providence in human affairs. 
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modern upholder of “ Pan-Germanism,” the creed that puts 
forward as indisputable the Providential destiny of Germany 
to rule the world and to cause war to cease—even this is in- 
cluded in the aims of militarism—by destroying all possibility 
of resistance to her rule. Militarism, the cultivation of war, 
is the process of which Pan-Germanism is to be the glori- 
ous culmination. 

No one has explained this with greater frankness or a 
more unconscious zaiveté than General Freidrich von Bern- 
hardi, author of Germany and the Next War, a book first 
published in 1911, and lately issued in a cheap English edi- 
tion. The merit of Bernhardi’s book is that it catches and 
concentrates in easily digestible compass the whole monstrous 
conception of Prussian militarism, spread through the writ- 
ings of von Treitschke, Mommsen, Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, von der Goltz, von Biilow, and the many professors 
of Germany’s forty Universities, whose spirit aptly_illustrates 
the remark of Frederick the Great—* When I want a thing 
I take it and I find hosts of pedants to justify my action.”” We 
need go no further to trace the evil spirit that caused the pre- 
sent war. Given the Bernhardi doctrine and mentality, this 
conflict had to come. We may be thankful that it has come at 
a time when, powerful as Germany is, the forces she has 
roused against her are even more so. 

In several places in his book Bernhardi gives the Prussian 
conception of the state of Europe (italics ours) : 


In this struggle of the most powerful nations . . . our Ger- 
man nation is beset on all sides. This is primarily a result of 
our geographical position in the midst of ostile rivals, but also 
because we have forced ourselves, though the last-comers, the 
virtual upstarts, between the States which have earlier gained 
their place, and now claim our share in the dominion of this 
world, after we have for centuries been paramount only in the 
realm of intellect. We have thus injured a thousand interests and 
roused bitter hostilities (p. 13). 

So stands Germany to-day, torn by internal dissensions, yet 
full of sustained strength; threatened on all sides by dangers, 
compressed into zarrow unnatural limits, she still is filled with 
high aspirations in her nationality, her intellectual development, 
in her science, industries and trade (p. 71). 

We did not enter into the circle of the Powers, whose decision 
carried weight in politics, until late when the partition of the 
globe was long concluded. All that other nations attained in 
centuries of natural development—political union, colonial pos- 
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sessions, naval power, international trade—was denied to our 
nation until quite recently. What we now wish to attain must be 
joughi jor and won against a superior force of hostile interests 
and Powers (p. 84). 

If we wish to attain an extension of our power, as is natural 
in our position, we must win it by the sword against vastly superior 
foes (p. 152). 


This, we must own, is plain speaking. The General :s 
under no illusion as to the condition of affairs. Germany has 
come late, the best things are already taken, she must dis- 
possess their owners aut vi aut fraude. Her right to do so 
is partly assumed, partly expressed in passages like the 
following: 


. the great tasks of the present and the future which Provi- 
dence [!] has set before the German people as the greatest civi- 
lized people known to history (p. 14). 

In the face of these claims [viz., to colonial- possessions by 
England and France] the German nation, from the standpoint 
of its importance to civilization, is fully entitled, not only to de- 
mand a place in the sun, as Prince Biilow used modestly to'express 
it, but to aspire to an adequate share in the sovereignty of the 
world far beyond the limits of its present sphere of influence 
(p. 81). 

The future of German nationality would be sacrificed [if 
Germany were defeated], an independent German civilization 
would not long exist, and the blessings for which German blood 
has flowed in streams—spiritual and moral liberty, and the pro- 
found and lofty aspirations of German thought—would for long 
ages be lost to mankind (p. 105). 

Our next war will be fought for the highest interests of our 
country and of mankind. This will invest it with importance in 
the world’s history. “ World-power or downfall!” will be our 
rallying-cry (p. 154). 

We Germans have a far greater and more urgent duty to- 
wards civilization to perform than the great Asiatic Power. We, 
like the Japanese, can only fulfil it by the sword (p. 258). 


These are but a few of many similar utterances in the 
book, utterances which almost take one’s breath away by the 
very sublimity of their arrogance, and which have had an 
illuminating commentary in the conduct of the German field- 
forces. It is doubtless characteristic of every great and 
vigorous nation to have a good conceit of itself. Not with- 
out point is the strutting cock popularly selected as the fo/em 
of the Gallic race. Certain types of Englishmen, too, plenti- 
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fully represented amongst the fierce little minor poets who 
write verses for the daily press, are fond of advertizing their 
belief that the Anglo-Saxon! is the divine chef d’auvre. 
Their cousins, too, in the States have not wholly lost this 
national trait: in fact, as patriotism demands that one should 
prefer one’s own country to any other, all patriots, in em- 
phasizing their grounds of preference, are apt to indulge in 
this particular form of vanity. The indulgence is more ridi- 
culous than harmful unless it exceeds, as in Bernhardi’s case, 
all moderation, and is based upon manifestly insufficient 
grounds. It becomes particularly obnoxious when divine 
sanction is sought for it, and when on the strength of a sup- 
posed divine predilection, other nations are looked down upon 
and treated with injustice. To suppose that Almighty God 
wishes the Christian faith to be superseded as a universal re- 
ligion by Germanic “ cultur”’ argues a portentous lack of the 
sense of humour in this good Prussian. Germans have no 
doubt taken their part with other nations in developing human 
thought. They have produced poets, philosophers, his- 
torians, musicians and artists. Their work in science has been 
excellent. But in all these departments other nations too 
have shone. It would be an almost impossible task to de- 
termine exactly the contribution of each to the common stock 
and so to appraise their relative value. But in the highest 
sphere of all—philosophy and theology—German thought has 
been rather destructive than constructive. The collapse of 
institutional religion among German Protestants, the spread 
of materialism and the reversion to paganism which we are 
discussing, make the suggestion that German “ cultur’’ repre- 
sents the highest and most permanent attainment of the 
human mind nothing short of grotesque. Yet on its absolute 
truth Bernhardi bases his whole plea for German predomin- 
ance. That plea.so far amounts to this—the condition of 
Germany necessitates war, the “ cultur"’ of Germany justifies 
war ; now he goes on to show the excellence of war in itself: 


* From John Bull of Sept. 12th, a source which renders the religiosity of 
the sentiment doubly nauseous, we take the following : “‘ That [the divine] scheme, 
as clearly as human intelligence can comprehend anything, was and is that, 
for good or ill | !|, He ‘has placed the destiny of the Earth in the hands of the 
‘Anglo-Saxon race, with the Latins as their natural allies." For unctuous im- 
pudence this equals anything in Bernhardi. But Mr. Kipling even surpasses 
the General in blatant Jingoism when he asks in his 7imes verses of Sept. 
2nd—** Who dies, if England live?” We cannot condemn Pan-Germanism and 
the militarism of which it is the evil fruit, if we ourselves are under the same 
condemnation. 
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I must try to prove that war is not merely a necessary ele- 
ment in the life of nations, but an indispensable factor of culture 
in which a true civilized nation finds the Aighkest expression of 
strength and vitality (p. 14). 

This aspiration [to abolish war] is directly antagonistic to the 
great universal laws which rule all life. War is a biological 
necessity of the first importance. . . . The law of the stronger 
holds good everywhere. . . . The man of strong will and strong 
intellect tries dy every means to assert himself, the ambitious 
strive to rise, and in this effort the individual is far from being 
guided merely by the consciousness of right (pp. 18, 19). 

. it is clear that those intellectual and moral factors which 
insure superiority in war are also those which render possible 
a general progressive development. They confer victory because 


the elements of progress are latent in them.' . . . Between 
States the only check on injustice is force. . . . Struggle 
is, therefore, a universal law of Nature. . . . Self-sacrifice is 


a renunciation of life whether in the existence of the individual 
or in the life of States which are agglomerations of individuals. 

Since almost every part of the globe is inhabited new terri- 
tory must, as a rule, be obtained at the cost of its possessors—that 
is to say, by conquest, which thus becomes a law of necessity 
(pp. 20, 21). 

In such cases might gives the right to occupy or to conquer. 
Might is at once the supreme right, and the dispute as to what 
is right is decided by the arbitrament of war. War gives a 
biologically just decision, since its decisions rest upon the very 
nature of things (p. 23). 

This law [the Christian law of love] can claim no significance 
for the relations of one country to another, since its application 


to politics would lead to a conflict of duties. . . . Christian 
morality is personal and social, and in its nature cannot be 
political. . . . His [Christ’s] teaching can never be adduced as 


an argument against the universal law of struggle (p. 29). 


It does not need the explicit declaration of the last pas- 
sage to show that the whole of this pernicious teaching is a 
negation of Christianity. This glorification of the barbarous 
expedient of war, which always has its origin in some ignor- 
ance of truth or disregard of right, and which, however 
necessary, is an admission of the failure of civilization, is 
based upon the doctrine of evolution, which doubtless has its 
own limited application in the case of the animate but irra- 


* Hence, though the General does not draw the conclusion, if Germany is 
beaten in war, that fact alone will show that her pretensions to universal 
superiority are false. 
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tional] creation, but which has no place in the sphere of morals 
and free volition. The very history of the growth and spread 
of Christianity, which conquered by meekness and made 
headway by the weapons of grace against all the forces of sin 
and selfishness, the infallible teaching of Christ Himself em- 
bodied in such sayings as “ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His justice and all these things shall be added unto you,” 
the existence amongst men of those Christian principles of 
kindness and charity which are the salt of this corrupt earth— 
all these things give the lie to Bernhardi’s glib assumptions. 
Whether individually or grouped into communities, man owes 
allegiance to those eternal principles of justice which are 
the expression in nature of God’s holiness, and which can be 
set aside on no pretext whatever. Both State and individual, 
however powerful, must respect every well-established right, 
even against their own immediate interest: God’s interests, 
which are bound up in the observance of justice, are para- 
mount. If Germany cannot get what she thinks her due or 
her need without robbery and violence, that fact is a sign that 
her views of her rights are incorrect, not that she may over- 
ride justice in enforcing them. To assert “ biological neces- 
sity’ to do wrong is to affront God’s providence. 

At the same time there is a glimmer of sense percept- 
ible in the confused argument of this militarist, who seems 
to have borrowed from Treitschke without thoroughly under- 
standing his master. The teachings of Christianity do not 
affect the State and the individual in exactly the same way, 
because of the diversity of their destinies. We may express 
this more clearly by saying that while God’s Commandments 
bind community and citizen alike, His Counsels are meant 
only for the latter. He has to prepare his soul for a future 
life, and so he may rightly forego some of the goods of this 
life. The State has no future life but exists to promote the 
interests of its members in this. Consequently, it would not 
be lawful for the State to condone wrongs committed against 
it, to yield its territory to the despoiler, to allow its subjects 
to be maltreated: it must assert its rights and pursue its inter- 
ests, always within the limits of morality. Otherwise it would 
fail of its proper functions. Bernhardi, it would seem, has no 
clear idea of Christian morality: following his infidel guides, 
he regards morality itself as something relative, something 
evolved from the felt utilities of different peoples, and there- 
fore of varying or even opposed content. 
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This being so, we cannot doubt that German morality, as 
expounded by this professor, comes straight from the pit of 
Hell; it is in essence anti-Christian, and, in so far as it in- 
spires the German leaders, it makes crusaders of their oppon- 
ents. For war takes its moral complexion from the will and 
the spirit of those who wage it. If their purpose is strictly 
good, and their procedure governed by the necessities of that 
purpose, then war, so far from being an evil, is itself a good, 
a vindication in the last resort of justice and morality. - It is 
amusing to note that the General, in his anxiety to make 
out a good case for war, quotes Professor Kuno Fischer as 
declaring—*“ It is well that the transitoriness of the goods 
of this world is not only preached but is learnt by experience. 
War alone teaches this lesson.’ One would have thought 
that an expert gang of burglars could teach it equally well. 

The fallacy that war is desirable as calling for the exhibi- 
tion of a variety of human virtues is, of course, accepted by 
Bernhardi, though not confined to him. War in itself is to 
be classed amongst the great physical misfortunes, like fire, 
earthquake, pestilence, famine, shipwreck, all of which give 
ample occasion for the exercise of virtue, although virtue can 
thrive without them. But that does not make it less of a 
calamity. There are plenty of occasions in life for practis- 
ing virtue, without adding to them unnecessarily. Let Bern- 
hardi try to keep the Ten Commandments, not to say the 
Gospel counsels, without blame for a year, and he will find 
that the task calls for more character than the taking of cities. 

One might quote at greater length from this militarist 
Gospel, which for the governing classes of Germany has sup- 
planted the Gospel of Christ, but enough has been said to 
show its spirit and implications. Bernhardi is not a very 
logical writer even on his own premises, but he is consistent 
in his disregard for morality. Confronted with the sugges- 
tion that his teaching “leads logically to the Jesuitic prin- 
ciple, that the end justifies the means,” he owns the difficulty, 
but does not feel bound to attempt its solution (p. 47). 

He considers England to have been Germanized by the 
Reformation (p. 61), which will comfort the Protestant Alli- 
ance: he considers the new German world-religion to be 
rooted in Protestantism (p. 75), although, in view of the re- 
ligious discords it has set up, he calls the Reformation “ an 
unhappy development” (p. 256). He fondly imagines that 
through some process of compromise, the twenty-four mil- 
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lion Catholics of the Empire will combine into “a harmoni- 
ous and higher system” (p. 75). He condemns the so-called 
English policy of fostering quarrels amongst rivals for the 
purpose of weakening them (p. 110), but warmly advocates 
the practice himself, as true statesmanship (pp. 101, 239). 
He advocates alliance with Turkey for the purpose of haras- 
sing England.! Most significant, in view of recent events, 
are his views of the obligation of treaties and the sanction of 
neutrality. Treaties may be violated by either party when 
they have ceased to further his interests (pp. 272—274). In 
the case of war with France and England “it may be as- 
sumed” that those Powers will attack through Belgium and 
Holland (p. 147), because so the German western frontier 
can be easily turned, and “ neutrality is only a paper bulwark ” 
(p. 151; see also p. 278). 

The best commentary on all this vicious stuff is the actual 
conduct of Germany at war. The monstrous breach of faith 
under plea of necessity with which she began, the general 
disregard of the conventions of civilized warfare involved in 
the sowing of mines in neutral waters, and the methodic and 
organized terrorizing of non-combatants by atrocious acts of 
cruelty, the plunder and devastation of their property, and 
the crowning infamy of the destruction of Louvain and 
Rheims—these acts during the few weeks of the war have 
more impressed the mind of Europe than the years of threat- 
ening professorial polemics that preceded them. The public 
consciousness has been confronted by militarism in action, and’ 
has shrunk appalled at the sight. The reaction, indeed, was 
immediate and emphatic. The secular press of every colour 
has united in upholding the purest Christian traditions— 
the sacredness of the plighted word, the sinfulness of God- 
less ambition, the grandeur of liberty, the beauty of self- 
sacrifice and charity, the immorality of the war-ideal, the 
hatefulness of murder and cruelty, the need of patience and 
resignation, the wrongfulness of reprisals in kind, the duty 
and influence of united prayer. Never has there been such 
excellent preaching to such a receptive audience, and we have 
no doubt that it has caused in individuals a widespread re- 


* Punch sees a deeper reason for this “ natural alliance.” 


“Hoch! Die Kultur! High Heaven speed the work” 
Thus cries the aspiring Teuton to the Turk. 
Creation echoes with the glad refrain. 

Deep calls to deep, Armenia to Louvain! 
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vival of moral principles, and in the community a real up- 
lifting towards higher ideals. Self-devotion, whether in the 
shape of personal service or sacrifice of substance, is acting 
like a tonic amongst us and banishing the pleasure-seeking 
spirit that threatened our national well-being. This Great 
War, please God, will be the last of its kind until the final 
one of all. The one way to permanent peace is over the shat- 
tered fragments of that military machine which has oppressed 
Europe for two generations. Rightly has the Poet Laureate 
named it a Holy War, and in that spirit the Allies should 
wage it. 

Not that any of them has any reason for self-righteous- 
ness: none can cast its stone, saying, “/ am without sin.” 
Search history ever so cursorily and you will find in the re- 
cords of each nation many instances of that denial of the 
moral law which is the great sin of Prussia to-day. Militarism 
must and will be crushed, even for the sake of Germany 
herself, but in the Chancelleries of regenerated Europe—the 
next Hague Conference might well start by decreeing the 
measure—it will still be expedient to hang up clearly-printed 
copies of the Ten Commandments. 


J. KEATING. 





A Woman's Way. 


ONCE again Peters unrolled his packet of chalks and, by 
aid of their simple magic, flung some “ impressions of Dart- 
moor " upon the Hampstead pavement. They were only im- 
pressions—here, a long line of snow-clad moor, moon-litten, 
devoid of all life; next to it night, black-veiled and unlighted 
except by the sinister red of a swaling fire on one dusky 
ridge: then, a golden autumn sunset behind the heather- 
clad, wine-coloured hills; lastly, a sullen pool reflecting 
brown rushes and a splash of stormy sunrise. But Peters 
had always been something of an artist and he had caught and 
rendered the most potent of Dartmoor’s spells—her majestic 
solitude. 

The coins poured into his up-turned cap. Artists, street 
urchins, ladies all stopped to look. 

“ That’s my last penny!” exclaimed one pretty girl, strug- 
gling with a fat purse. ‘I was on Dartmoor myself, last 
summer, and you have made me hill-sick again. I’m sorry 
I haven’t any more small change. You must have been a lot 
on the moor or you couldn’t——” 

The gay chatter stopped dead, killed by the look on the 
artist’s face and the sudden memory of the frowning convict 
prison which lies coiled like a huge grey reptile upon the 
moorland heights. 

“Oh, I, I’m so sorry,” she stammered, flushing scarlet. 
Then a golden coin suddenly followed the original penny 
and their donor fled, with tear-dimmed eyes. 

The artist gazed after her, a wave of dull colour staining 
his haggard face. Did he, then, look so unmistakably a 
gaol bird? And if this gay girl so pitied him, had he been 
cruel, after all, to throw himself daily across Claudia’s path? 

The gratuity, which he had earned in the prison, had all 
melted away during his months of hopeless search for em- 
ployment. But as a pavement artist he found he could earn 
enough for food and a bed in a common lodging house. His 
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chalk pictures of the alluring moor never failed to draw 
money, though, best of all, they gave him the excuse for 
haunting the street wherein Claudia lived, and of satisfying 
his unreasoning craving to see her face once more before he 
died. 

His hungry eyes scanned every woman who passed by. 
And the woman among women came at last. His heart beat 
to suffocation, as she approached, at a swift pace. A knot of 
people was standing to admire his pictures. He saw her 
glance idly at them and then stop, spell-bound, at the sight 
of the moor subjects. She looked eagerly round for the 
artist and at last he gazed again into those soft, brown eyes. 
Then he knew that he was recognized, for she turned deadly 
white and passed on, without a word or a sign. 

For a long time he crouched on the pavement, so numb 
with misery that reason appeared to have deserted him. Then 
instinct took its place. He rose, smeared out his drawings, 
and turned his face northwards to the Heath. In five minutes 
he had reached the White Stone Pond—one of the most re- 
markable places in all remarkable London. The Thames 
takes her yearly toll of maddened hearts: the Serpentine, 
the Highgate Ponds, the Regents Park Canal. But it is 
the White Stone Pond, with its greatest depth of three feet, 
haunted by the shades of many a self-murderer, that throws 
a search light upon the mental conditions of suicides. We 
normal beings imagine that the desperate deed is regretted 
too late, and that the death throes are one frantic, ineffectual 
struggle for life again, life at any price, of any kind. Poor 
Tom Hood knew better when he sang “ Mad from life’s his- 
tory, glad to death’s mystery.” And the shallow White Stone 
Pond, under whose slimy waters men and women have volun- 
tarily held their heads till the end, bears silent witness to his 
mournful superior knowledge. 

Peters stood beside the water, pondering dully. He knew 
now that, at the sight of Claudia’s face, all his adamant re- 
solves had crumbled to dust. He could not live without her 

. not for another hour. If he left the pond alive he 
would have to go to her at last. But still less could he live 
with her and drag her down—even supposing his resolute 
silence had not, as he intended, killed her love for him. So 
the only possible course was to die—and that at once. 

He raised his heavy head for one last look round at the 
world he knew. It was dusk and the street lamps shone like 
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great stars all round the pond and along the narrowing per- 
spective of the Spaniards Road. In the near distance a 
constable stood, on point duty, outside Jack Straw’s Castle. 
Peters could see the occasional flash of the uniform buttons 
as the man moved, now and again, under the lamp-post. 

How long would it be before he should be hastily sum- 
moned by some horrified wayfarer to take a dead body out of 
the pond? Overhead gleamed the first few stars—street lamps 
of the heavenly city. 

Then a light, firm hand was laid on his arm and he turned 
to face Claudia. Her coming did not surprise him. He was 
past any sensation except an overpowering desire to get away 
from life. He stared blankly into her eyes and waited for 
her to speak. Womanlike, she lost no time. 

“ Hugh, oh, how could you, how can you? How could 
you leave all my letters unanswered, never let me know where 
you were coming to, never come and see me—anything? You 
have been out nearly six months, and all that time I haven't 
been able to write because I didn’t know where to address 
you. And I never missed writing once, all these awful years. 
You might at least have written to say you had ceased to 
care.” 

He moved uneasily. No, he could never have done that. 
He could not lie to her. Why didn’t she understand? 

“How could you?” she went on, not angrily, but with a 
tender reproach that was fast melting his numbed heart. 
“ You treat me like this, though you know I love you still. 
You would rather come here than to me, would rather throw 
your life away than give it tome. O, Hugh!” 

So she guessed why he was there. Still, he was silent. 
He could think of nothing to say. 

“T hid in a shop and watched you till you left your pic- 
tures,” she continued, clinging tight to his arm. “I fol- 
lowed you here. I would have followed you to the end of 
the world, and beyond it. Men don’t know how women love.” 

This broke the ice and set free the waters of speech. 

“They do, Claudia. But men love better. I love you 
too well to drag you down to my level. That’s why I have 
done as I have, all through. I wanted you to forget me, to 
stop loving me.” 

Unwittingly, while thinking of another side to the 
question, he had betrayed his secret and undone the work he 
had so suffered to accomplish. 
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A flood of colour rushed into Claudia’s face and brigh- 
tened her pleading eyes. 

“Then you do love me still, you do!” she cried, trium- 
phantly. “ You don’t love me half well enough but you do 
love me. That’s enough, for a bit. Now stop talking and 
acting clap-trap. Don’t be second-rate. If you really love 
me you know what I feel. You know I can’t live without 
you any more than you can without me. Yet you ask me to 
do what you yourself, by your presence in this horrible place, 
prove you can’t do. Haven't you tortured me enough, all 
these years? Don’t you see that it’s nothing to me if I gain 
the whole world—and lose you? Do you love me, Hugh, do 
you? Yes or no?” 

Her tone had more of command than question. She 
seemed, for the sake of mere form, to insist upon his reply. 
He had never lied to her and he never would. 

“Claudia, don’t forget my side. My silence has tor- 
tured me far worse than you. I couldn't have borne it, ex- 
cept for your good. God knows I love you, should love you 
even in hell,” he groaned, flinging out his hands with an 
impotent gesture. 

Again she flushed and came still closer, folding both her 
hands over the arm whence his movements had dislodged 
them. 

“Then, as long as you do, you will never go to hell,” 
she said, almost laughing. ‘‘ No one with a pure, honest 
love in their hearts can be damned. Don’t you know enough 
about love to know that?” 

“Oh, my darling, my beautiful, spotless Claudia, how can 
I, a convict, a vulgar forger, be mated with such as you?” 

At this moment the constable arrived abreast of them. 
From his point he had seen that something unusual was oc- 
curring by the pond and had come to prospect. He cast on 
Claudia a glance so searching that it compelled an answer. 

“What do you want?” she asked, haughtily, releasing 
Hugh's arm and stepping back a pace. : 

“ Beg pardon, Madam. I’m allowed a few ‘undred yards 
from my point. I’m o'ny passing round,” replied the man, 
in an injured tone. The lady was young, richly dressed, 
beautiful. The man—mentally, the officer shrugged his 
shoulders. He had seen it all before. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said Claudia, frankly. “ Of course, 
you have as much right here as we have, probably more. 
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But you interrupted at a very critical moment. We're all 
right, if that’s what you want to know.” 

The man saluted and passed on, back to his point. 
Claudia turned again to Hugh. 

“You poor, silly, chivalrous, wrong-headed man,” she 
whispered. ‘Are you going on doing wrong, or are you 
going to be good and wise at last? Now that you have got 
my heart are you going to break it and kill me?” 

“Oh, Claudia, don’t try me too far! Think of the dis- 
grace for you, the poverty.” 

“There won't be any poverty,” she said quickly. “I’m 
rich now. Uncle Jem died three years ago and left me every- 
thing. But I didn’t tell you because I knew you would be an 
idiot about it. Besides, I’m a successful novelist. Now, for 
heaven’s sake don't be second-rate again and say that this 
puts the final barrier between us for ever, like the hero, or 
villain, of a common story. As for the disgrace—who is the 
judge of that? You mean, society will cut me? Well, let 
society go ——,,” she finished her sentence by an expressive 
gesture towards the pond. “ But I shan’t be cut. I’m too 
rich and too clever. And if I am I can live light-heartedly 
in the exterior darkness. I can’t live at all without you.” 

Hugh turned away to find a seat. Between hunger and 
emotion his limbs shook till he could no longer trust himself 
to stand. He sank down, his heart and brain thawed and 
working at last. 

He saw it all now: saw the imperfection of his love and 
where it had fallen short of a true man’s ideal. He saw where 
the woman’s had surpassed his and he longed, with a noble 
shame, to surpass her again. By this time, but for Claudia’s 
love and courage, he would have been lying dead under the 
slimy waters of the pond. He would have died the coward’s 
death and broken the brave heart which loved him now more 
than ever it had in their days of prosperity. Claudia, faith- 
ful, patient, valiant woman, had saved his life. Consequently 
it was his no longer. It was hers, to do as she liked with. 
The past was irrevocable. But the future was still his, in 
which to give her love for love, to make up to her for all these 
awful years. He wouldn't die for her. He would do better. 
He would live for her. 

Claudia watched him, anxiously, thinking he was still 
hesitating. She approached the seat, feeling almost spent 
and wondering what more she could say to convince this un- 
believer. 
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Then she suddenly found herself clasped to a throbbing 
heart and knew that, for good or ill, it was hers, absolutely 
and for ever. The relief was unbearable. For the first time 
she broke down and sobbed like a tired child. 

From a discreet distance the constable watched the scene 
with resigned disapproval. 

“You mark my words, Bill,”’ he said impressively to the 
ostler of the “‘ Castle.” ‘ You mark my words, that pore chap 
ud ‘ave made a ‘ole in the pond to-night, if it ‘adn’t bin fer 
‘er. What the wimmen see in ‘em is a fair licker ter me. 
Well, she knows ‘er own affairs best—or lets ‘ope she do. 
When I come off, Bill, you and me’ll ‘ave two each of Scotch 
to drink their healths with.” 

Unconscious of this tribute, the lovers were wandering 
on, oblivious also of time and other mundane things, until 
they reached the group of firs on the right of the Spaniards 
Road. Below, lay the Vale of Health. Beyond, gleamed the 
myriad lights of London, white, yellow, green, red—signifi- 
cant colours. In the shadow of the trees it was darkest night 
and the moaning firs sang their unending lament—murmured 
on, as they ever do, for the unattainable. Day or night, 
winter or summer, in calm or storm, under any fir, one may 
hear the same unsatisfied wailing. 

And up from the south rose the ceaseless murmur of 
humanity, sighing, wailing, yearning like the firs which echo 
it back. Day or night, winter or summer, in calm or storm, 
when one stands on those northern heights one may hear 
the unsatisfied murmur of vast, awful, mysterious London. 

“Hugh,” whispered Claudia, pressing closer and clasp- 
ing both her hands behind his neck in the darkness. “ One 
summer, I went to Dartmoor. No, love, not to the prison, 
or near it, because I knew if I got within reach that no bolts 
or bars, or warders or governors, would ever keep me away 
from you. I went to another height—the top of Widecombe 
Hill—and looked at the prison away in the distance. It is 
ten miles from there, ten Dartmoor miles, and they are very 
long. Prince Town is due west from Widecombe, and if 
you are there towards sunset when the light is low, you see 
the prison, far away in the haze of the hills, glittering like 
a crystal palace, like an enchanted castle, because at that time 
in the evening the sun touches all the cell windows.” 

She broke off for a moment and her voice trembled when 
she went on. 
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“And I said to myself, ‘ There’s the enchanted castle 
where my prince lies under an evil spell. Some day he will 
break the spell and come forth, victorious, to claim me as his 
bride.’ And now, Hugh, the fairy story has come true. We 
will honeymoon on Dartmoor thissummer. And I shall stand 
again on Widecombe Hill watching the lights on the prison, 
my enchanted castle. But, this time, I shall have you, my 
prince, safe and free for ever beside me.” 

OLIVE KATHARINE PARR. 


CECIDIT, CECIDIT BABYLON MAGNA. 





The aimless business of your feet, 

Your swinging wheels and piston-rods, 
The smoke of every sullen street— 

Have passed away with all your gods. 


‘For in a meadow far from these, 

A hodman treads across the loam, 
Bearing his solid sanctities 

To that strange altar called his home. 


I watch the tall, sagacious trees 

Turn as the monks do, every one; 
The saplings, ardent novices, 

Turning with them towards the sun, 


That Monstrance held in God’s strong hands, 
Burnished in amber and in red; 

God, His Own Priest, in blessing stands ; 
The earth, adoring, bows her head. 


The idels of your market place, 

Your high debates, where are they now? 
Your lawyers’ clamour fades apace— 

A bird is singing on the bough! 


Three fragile, sacramental things 

Endure, though all your pomps shall pass— 
A butterfly’s immortal wings, 

A daisy and a blade of grass. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


What about Kikuyu ? 


THE Kikuyu controversy, it will be remembered, entered last 
July on a further stage in its inevitable course. In response to 
the Bishop of Zanzibar’s appeal, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury announced last February his intention to refer the issues 
raised by the East African Bishops to the Central Consultative 
Committee of the Lambeth Conference. This Committee is so 
called because it owes its institution to the action of recent 
Lambeth Conferences. It consists of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and certain Bishops elected by the Home and 
Colonial Bishops of the Anglican Communion to represent 
them as a standing Committee, to which “‘ resort may be had, 
if desired, by the National Churches, Provinces, and extra- 
Provincial dioceses of the Anglican communion, either for 
information or advice.” Its custom is to meet in the third 
week of July, and, accordingly, the fourteen Bishops, who 
compose it, met this year to consider the two questions which 
Archbishop Davidson laid before them, namely (1) whether 
the scheme of federation between an Anglican Church and 
the Nonconformist bodies, which was accepted at Kikuyu, 
is compatible with the constitution of the Anglican Church ; 
(2) whether united sacramental communions of the kind cele- 
brated at Kikuyu are to be considered legitimate. All that 
the Committee can do is to recommend, but the Archbishop 
has assured fhe litigants that if its recommendations convince 
him of the necessity of a formal decision he will not hesitate 
to publish one, though, as the Church Times for July 31st 
points out, even then this decision will have no binding force 
on the Bishops of the Anglican communion, but at best will 
be a grave expression of opinion on the part of one so highly 
placed. We cannot be surprised that the Archbishop should 
have wished to hear the recommendations of this Consultative 
Commission before deciding on a question of such gravity 
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for his communion. Still, knowing as we all do the pro- 
verbial reluctance of Anglican prelates to hazard definite 
decisions on controversies as to which their people differ, 
we naturally ask ourselves whether the motive for thus hang- 
ing up a decision on what most would regard as an obvious 
question of first principles, was to put off replying till the 
case had ceased to be topical. And it must not be forgotten 
that the Archbishop, when he announced his intention to await 
the advice of his Consultative Committee, had still another 
and more powerful motive for delay among his resources. 
It might be, he said last February, that the Consultative Com- 
mittee would hesitate to undertake the responsibility of a 
positive recommendation, and in that case it might be neces- 
sary to keep the question open till the next meeting of the 
Lambeth Conference, that is, till 1918. 

As it is the custom for these sessions of the Consultative 
Committee to be held in private we shall not have the result 
of the deliberations until the Archbishop shall think fit to 
make them public. This he will doubtless do some day, 
perhaps soon; meanwhile it is instructive to consider the de- 
fence of their respective positions that have lately been issued 
respectively by the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda in their 
Steps Towards Reunion and by the Bishop of Zanzibar’s Case 
Against Kikuyu, both published by Messrs. Longmans. In 
his own behalf the Bishop of Zanzibar, foresecing the ex- 
treme likelihood of a judgment adverse to his contention, 
takes the precaution to minimize its consequences. He cannot 
accept the Archbishop’s opinion, but only that of the Arch- 
bishop in union with his comprovincial Bishops—a mode of 
utterance which he knows very well is quite impracticable. 
The other two Bishops say they will take the Archbishop's 
judgment as their practical rule, but they submit that their 
scheme of federation was in strict conformity with what is 
called the Lambeth Quadrilateral, that is the four conditions 
accepted by the Lambeth Conference of 1888 as a basis for 
reunion with Nonconformist bodies. As regards the first 
three of these their contention is justifiable, that is so far as 
agreement to things so indefinite can have any meaning at all, 
but of this we have spoken in our article of last March. As 
regards the fourth of the Lambeth conditions which stipu- 
lates for the acceptance by all who enter into communion with 
the Anglican Church, of “ the historical episcopate, locally 
adapted in the method of its administration to the varying 
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needs of those called of God to the unity of the faith "—the 
two Bishops may claim that at the Kikuyu United Communion 
this rule was not disregarded, as the ministers who presided 
over this Communion were themselves Bishops, and for ad- 
mitting Nonconformists to their Sacrament had many pre- 
cedents to support them. Also, that for this scheme of 
federation they had reserved the right of the highest authori- 
ties of their Communion to pronounce upon it finally, only 
pleading that in what they drew up the terms of the clause 
“locally adapted to the varying needs of those called to 
the unity of the faith,” did not appear to them exceeded. 
Thus it is left to the Archbishop of Canterbury, now forti- 
fied by the opinion of the Consultative Commission, to make 
his formal pronouncement on this question of far-reaching 
significance for his Communion. The outbreak of war ex- 
plains sufficiently the delay so far of the publication of the 
pronouncement, but we ought to expect it very soon. 


S. F. S. 


The New and the Old in Biology. 


THE presidential address to the British Association has now 
come to hold the almost unique position of an authoritative 
yearly summary of the results of some branch of scientific. 
research. It is therefore with great interest that we hear of 
any important change of scientific opinion announced. from 
the President's chair. But the interest is especially great 
when the opinion that is changed has for a long time been 
accepted as incontestable by most scientific men outside the 
Catholic Church. Such an interest as this attaches to the 
address delivered before the Association by Professor 
Bateson in Australia last August, for in the first portion he 
practically announces the abandonment of Darwin’s theory 
of evolution, and tells us that the abandonment is due to 
that experimental study of heredity which owes its inception 
to the Augustinian abbot, Gregor Mendel.! 

As is well known, Darwin taught that the manifold 
variety of the organic universe had its origin in the 
operation of “ natural selection " and the inheritance and ac- 
cumulation of small divergencies from type. This was the 
theory that seized men’s intellects in 1859, immediately on, 


1 See ‘‘ Mendel and Mendelism,” by J. Scoles, S.J., THE MONTH, Oct. 1908. 
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the publication of the Origin oj Species. Yet at the very 
same time (throughout the period 1853 to 1868) Mendel was 
carrying out those researches which have now, on the showing 
of Professor Bateson, led to the overthrow of Darwin’s 
supremacy. 

Gregor Mendel, be it noted, was, like so many eminent 
scientific discoverers and experimenters before him, a Catho- 
lic and a Religious besides. He was a monk (and afterwards 
abbot) of the Augustinian monastery of Briinn in Austria; 
and in the quiet and secluded retreat of the monastery garden 
he patiently carried out through a period of sixteen years 
those experiments on the hybridization of peas, by which he 
discovered the laws of inheritance called by his name, and led 
the way in that experimental study of variation and heredity 
which was so lacking among biologists up to quite recent 
years. : 

By some curious chance the results of these experiments 
remained unknown to the generality of scientists for over 
forty years, during which time Darwin’s theory of evolution 
was accepted with implicit faith as one of the dogmas of the 
scientific creed and the true and final answer to the per- 
plexing question of the change of species. But after the re- 
discovery of Mendel’s work by de Vries, Correns and Tscher- 
mak fourteen years ago and the subsequent labours of 
numerous biologists, the problem has come to wear a dif- 
ferent aspect. ‘“‘ We go to Darwin,” says Professor Bateson, 
‘for his incomparable collection of facts. We would fain 
emulate his scholarship, his width and his power of ex- 
position; but to us he speaks no more with philosophical 
authority.” (Address I. p. 8.) 

What is the reason of the change? It is that the accumu- 
lative inheritance of small variations may no longer be as- 
sumed. Darwin’s hypothesis fails to account for facts, even 
in the development of domestic animals and plants. There 
is in the first place no evidence that the differences arose 
gradually. “‘ The distinctions between the chief varieties 
can be traced as far back as the evidence reaches, and these 
distinctions are so great . . . that it seems pleasanter to 
postpone the difficulty ” (/did. p. 12). And further, such 
differences, as have been observed to arise, apart from those 
obtained by crossing, arose suddenly, and in all their fulness. 
To quote only an example familiar to all: ‘‘ Presented with a 
collection of sweet peas, how prettily would the devotees of 
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continuity have arranged them in a graduated series, show- 
ing how every intergrade could be found, passing from the 
full colour of the wild Sicilian species in the one direction to 
white, in the other to the deep purple of ‘ Black Prince,’ 
though, happily, we ‘know these two to be among the earliest 
to have appeared" (p. 15. Italics ours). 

According to Professor Bateson, then, “ we have done 
with the notion that Darwin came latterly to favour, that large 
differences can arise by the accumulation of small differences 

. there is not the slightest reason for supposing that they 
are capable of summation ” (p. 10). 

Yet the reader may ask, if Darwin’s theory of evolution 
has been destroyed, what theory can be formulated to take 
its place? For the present, the professor seems to say, it is 
better to form no theory. ‘“‘ For us the debate stands ad- 
journed. . . . The student of genetics knows that the time 
for development of theory is not yet. He would rather stick to 
the seed-pan and the incubator” (p. 8). The temptation to 
theorize is, however, too strong even for Professor Bateson, 
and he does eventually suggest a theory of evolution accord- 
ing to which the changes are not gradual but sporadic. But 
this theory he puts forward in a merely tentative manner, 
and he further asserts that as to the causation of the varia- 
tions ‘‘ we are absolutely without surmise or even plausible 
speculation ” (p. 18). 

It is, indeed, instructive to see that the dogma of science 
to which Spencer, Huxley, Haeckel and the biologists of the 
last half century gave their unhesitating belief, and which, 
in their opinion, had discredited for all time the teaching of 
the Catholic Church and the authority of the Bible has, ac- 
cording to one of the highest authorities on heredity, at last 
gone the way of many another scientific hypothesis and is 
now no longer to be accepted. 

But if from the first part of the President’s address we 
learn that scientific theories, however universally accepted, 
may easily be upset by a new experiment, the second part 
shows us that scientists are as ready as ever to impose upon us 
conclusions which are well in advance of their actual know- 
ledge. This portion deals with a further result of Mendel’s 
work, the study of heredity in man, out of which has grown 
the “‘ science ” of eugenics. 

Through the examination of genealogical data, a number 
of facts have been discovered by which it is almost incon- 
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testably proved that several mental and bodily characters are 
of a hereditary nature. In some cases it has been fairly ac- 
curately ascertained that they follow the Mendelian laws of 
heredity. Biologists in consequence assume that nearly all 
qualities of mind and body are inherited according to the 
same laws; and they are looking forward to the time when the 
continuance of definite characteristics in a nation will be en- 
couraged or controlled by legislation according as the State 
deems it beneficial to future generations that these 
characteristics should be fostered or kept within strict bounds 
“* Genetic research,” says Professor Bateson, “ will make it 
possible for a nation to elect by what sort of beings it will be 
represented not many generations hence, much as a farmer 
can decide whether his byres shall be full of short-horns or 
Herefords "’ (Address II. p. 8). 

As to the legitimacy of such control or of the means taken 
to effect it, little or no doubt seems to occur. Indeed the 
materialistic spirit in which eugenists approach the discussion 
of these grave social problems constitutes perhaps the chief 
danger of this new knowledge. Such men proceed in their 
discussions and make their proposals as if the enjoyment of 
temporal pleasures in this world were the only aim we should 
have in view. The address we are considering is unfortu- 
nately a case in point. 

In addition to this, the very incomplete state of our know- 
ledge on the subject of heredity in man will render the result 
of any action extremely uncertain for a long time to come. 
Eugenists are in far too great a hurry to reduce to practice 
principles which are only insufficiently founded on facts. 
“‘ For the present,” admits Professor Bateson, “ in asserting 
almost any general rules for human descent, we do right 
to make large reservations for possible exceptions.” But 
he confesses “it is tantalizing to wait” (p. 4). 

However, though tantalizing, it is necessary to wait not 
only until our knowledge of the subject considerably in- 
creases, but, assuming the possibility of State control, until 
the State can decide on thoroughly Christian principles 
whether it is for the real benefit of the race that such and 
such a character should be controlled, and further, whether 
the means proposed are morally justifiable. To act before 
these conditions are fulfilled is to act hastily in a most grave 
matter, to act wrongly, and in the end to bring on disaster. 

B. G. S. 
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A former Jesuit Periodical. 


In this centenary year of our restoration, it is natural that 
we of the Society of Jesus and our many friends should look 
back on our past history, and among other things which come 
before us in our retrospect is a former Jesuit periodical, 
which had a considerable reputation in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This is the Journal de Trévoux, or, to give it its full 
title, Mémoires pour U histoire des Sciences et des beaux arts. 
At its commencement it came out twice a year, and later on 
in monthly parts of some two hundred pages each. It was 
founded at Trévoux in 1701, under the patronage of the 
Duc de Maine, a natural son of Louis XIV., by Madame 
de Montespan, who, however, was brought under the influ- 
ence of Madame de Maintenon, and became a truly religious- 
minded prince and a defender of the faith. His father 
carved out for him the little principality of Dombes, north 
of Lyons, of which Trévoux was the capital city. There he 
established a printing press, which he entrusted to the Fathers 
of the Society, desiring them to found a periodical whose 
principal aim should be the defence of religion. Later on, 
that is, in 1731, a temporary disagreement with their pro- 
tector over the question of an article disputing the genuine- 
ness of certain writings of Bossuet, led to the transference of 
the Journal to Lyons, where it remained for the next three 
years. Then, on its reconciliation with the Duc, it was again 
transferred, but this time to Paris, that it might profit by 
the resources of the capital. 

Forty-six years previously, that is, in 1655, the Journal 
des Savants, which still subsists and preserves its high liter- 
ary character, had been founded at Paris. It was, as Voltaire 
called it, the father of this kind of literature, but its ap- 
pearance was quickly followed by that of others in great 
profusion, all of which also followed it in devoting them- 
selves to secular literature. Thus the Journal de Trévoux 
was the first periodical undertaken for religious objects, and 
even it understood the term religious in a broad sense, as 
its full title implies. It was edited, as all acknowledge, with 
great ability, under the leadership, in the first instance, of 
Péres Catrou and Tournemine, and afterwards in due suc- 
cession by Pére Rouillé and Pére Berthier. The Jesuits were 
the chief writers in it, but others were welcomed to its pages 
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who had something to say. Thus it became the religious 
rival, or correlative, of the Journal des Savants. 

The first place in its pages was regularly given to the 
comptes rendus of books recently published, or of books, as 
we should now say, of topical interest. Then followed ori- 
ginal articles on subjects religious, philosophical, scientific, 
literary, or esthetic. In the last place, after the precedent 
set by the Journal des Savants, came Nouvelles literaires. 
By this section particularly did the Journal acquire a repu- 


tation. 


The opportunities [says Max Miiller] of collecting literary and 
other intelligence enjoyed by the members of that Order were 
extraordinary. We doubt whether any paper, even in our own 
days, has so many intelligent correspondents in every part of the 
world [which is rather excessive to say]. If any astronomical 
observation was to be made in China or America a Jesuit mis- 
sionary was generally on the spot to make it; if geographical 
information was wanted eye-witnesses could write from India or 
Africa to state what was the exact height of mountains or the real 
direction of rivers. The architectural monuments of the great 
nations of antiquity could easily be explored and described, and 
the literary treasures of India or China or Persia could be ran- 
sacked by men ready for any work that required devotion and 
perseverance, and that promised to throw additional splendour 
on the Order of Loyola. No Missionary Society ever under- 
stood how to utilize its resources in the interests of science like 
the Jesuits. 


The original intention of those who projected the Journal 
de Trévoux was not to criticize the books noticed, but to 
furnish information as to their character; and, in conformity 
with this object, the editors endeavoured when possible to 
get the authors themselves to contribute the notices of their 
works. But this ideal was found jin practice unworkable, 
and with the introduction of criticism came on one side the 
necessity of expressing opinions, and on the other irritation on 
the part of authors, who, as still often happens, were as thin- 
skinned to criticism of themselves as they were drastic in 
their criticism of others. The Voltairians were particularly 
absurd in this way, and Max Miiller, in the paper from which 
we have quoted, charges the Journal de Trévoux with giving 
occasion for this bitterness on the part of those criticized 
by its unfairness to those who held opinions opposed to its 
own. “ Protestant writers,’’ he says, “received little mercy 
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in the pages of the Journal de Trévoux, and the battle was 
soon raging in every country of Europe between the flying 
batteries of the Jesuits and the strongholds of Jansenism, 
of Protestantism, or of Liberal thought in general.” Max 
Miiller does not, however, cite any instance of this alleged 
harshness of style. He confines himself to some citations 
from anti-Jesuit writers, in which, to say the least, temper- 
ance of style is not conspicuous. Of this sort are some abu- 
sive satires by Boileau and Rousseau, and some invectives, 
as foolish as they were malevolent, by Voltaire, who was 
enraged by a condemnation of his obscene poem on Za 
Pucelle. But, when we turn to the Journal de Trévoux it- 
self (an almost complete set of which is in the British 
Museum Library), we find the style to be invariably marked 
by a calm dignity and sobriety, such as one has no need to 
be ashamed of. The Avertissement which opens the new 
series in January, 1734, when P. Rouillé was entering on his 
editorship, hopes that “ the precautions they propose to take 
in dealing with the touchiness of authors will meet with ap- 
proval. . . . If it is necessary to have recourse to the aids 
of criticism, politeness, probity, and religion lay down 
rules which one should always observe. To affect the airs 
and tone of a censor is to usurp a right which belongs to 
the public.” And again, Pére Berthier, the last and per- 
haps the best of the Editors, lays down, among his rules for 
the /ournal, that “ it is not accustomed to take reprisals 
against the satirists by profession. To reply to them would 
mean borrowing the personalities of their style, their terms 
of contempt, their unsubstantiated charges, an odious use to 
make of the pen.” These are their professions, but it will 
be asked were they faithful to them. So far as we have 
read, this is just what they did do, and that is also the judg- 
ment of others who have examined the volumes more ex- 
tensively, for instance, of M. Alletz, who wrote on Z’Zsfrit 
des journalistes de Trévoux in 1771, and the Abbé Grosier, 
who published in 1792 his Mémoires dune Société celébre. 
Both these writers, being impressed with the mass of fine 
material in various branches of literature to be found in the 
numerous volumes of the Journal de Trévoux, made collec- 
tions therefrom in several volumes, and it is from these that 
the best idea of the contents can be obtained. Pére C. Som- 
mervogel published a complete table of the titles and subjects 
of its articles in 1864—5. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE difference between the popular fecling 
U = 4 in regard to the Boer War and that aroused by 
Empire. the present titanic conflict has been widely 

commented on. On the former occasion a large 
minority of the nation was convinced that Britain was not in the 
right, and many of those who thought she was, joined in the enter- 
prise in a jingoistic spirit that many reverses were needed to 
chastise. To-day the whole Empire has one mind and soul re- 
garding the justice of the Allies’ cause and the necessity of prose- 
cuting it to the end. The presence in the heart of Europe of an 
ambitious Power, owning no restraint of law, turning its territory 
into a armed camp, and openly nurturing feelings of hatred, envy 
and distrust towards its neighbours, has only been tolerated be- 
cause these latter could not really credit the existence of such 
political antinomianism. There is no doubt of it now, and no 
doubt, too, of the determination of Europe to put an end to it. 
Given the Prussian ideal and spirit, an outbreak was inevitable. 
It nearly occurred in 1908 and 1911 and 1913: we can almost 
welcome its occurrence this year, for it puts an end to that armed 
peace which was wasting the resources of the nations and retard- 
Hil ing all social developments, and it affords some prospect of a 
q permanent settlement which will remove many causes of dissen- 
sion and establish international relations on a Christian footing. 
i From that point of view, as the dreadful yet necessary cure for 
i a state of affairs worse than itself, the spectacle of these millions 
i of men in deadly conflict grows somewhat less terrible. But 
iH more and more terrible as the conflict endures is the responsibility 
|, of that man, or that group of men, whose perverted political am- 
a bitions forced it on the world. The German people as a whole 
have no quarrel with the allied nations: nothing in the action of 
the latter prevented the peaceful economic expansion of the for- 
mer? Why then are they busily killing each other? As the old 
Belgian peasant said, looking at his ruined crops—‘* Guillaume 
en est la cause.” 








Nearly a year ago, when the after results of the 





tateey Balkan war were agitating the Powers, Zhe 
Despotism. Times, reflecting on what slender issues de- 


: pended the fate of whole nations, asked how 
it was that in this democratic age vain ambitions could still cause 
millions of men to fight to the death for objects wholly unknown 
.' to them. And it replied to its own question thus :-— 

4 The answer is to be found in the Chancelleries of 
Europe, among the men who have too long played with 
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human lives as pawns in a game of chess, who have become 
so enmeshed in formulas and the jargon of diplomacy that 
they have ceased to be conscious of the poignant realities 
with which they trifle. And thus will war continue to be 
made, until the great masses, who are the sport of profes- 
sional schemers and dreamers, say the word which shall 
bring, not eternal peace, for that is impossible, but a deter- 
mination that wars shall be fought only in a just and 
righteous and vital cause. 
We know more about the workings of Chancelleries since these 
words were written, and, whilst we are able to acquit many diplo- 
matists of any lack of responsibility and care in their tasks, we 
can see the more clearly how the issues of war and peace may 
still depend upon the will of one arrogant and ambitious man. 
In the future settlement, that power at least must be abolished. 
If Germany had been governed by the German people, and not 
by a caste of professional militarists, there would have been no 
“ race of armaments,” no chronic menace to peace, no European 
war. 


Undoubtedly the prospect of civil war in Ulster 

Domestic helped to determine the Prussian declaration 
Treason. of hostilities. That that prospect was 
ludicrously over-estimated is not to the point. 

What does matter is the conduct of those who gave the Kaiser 
good reason for his misconception. Amongst these, of course, 
must be reckoned the numerous German agents spread through- 
out Ulster (as elsewhere), some of whom were engaged in drilling 
the Ulster Volunteers, whilst others aided in fomenting the re- 
bellious sentiments of the Orangemen. (One prominent member 
of the “ British League for the support of Ulster " is now under 
detention as an alien enemy!) But after all these men were 
only serving their country according to their lights, just as those 
Germans were who supplied the Orangemen with rifles. Those 
really responsible besides the Orange leaders were the English 
newspapers, particularly the Zimes and the Daily Mail, which 
exploited the Ulster unrest for party purposes and did their best, 
by maintaining a staff of “ war correspondents " in Ulster and © 
giving prominence to every alarmist rumour, to create the impres- 
sion that civil war was impending. Added to this were the ut- 
terances of various Orange fanatics,’ in which with more or less 
directness the Kaiser was invited to come and save them from 
their Catholic fellow-countrymen, and the strange affair of the 
Curragh officers, which must have seemed to the Prussian mar- 
tinets as the rankest mutiny. No wonder that they thought—as 


3 Selections of these have been printed as a leaflet by the Ulster Liberal Council. 
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they had the foremost English papers to support their view—that 
a mere spark would light the fires of rebellion in Ireland. Hap- 
pily, that impression proved ‘wholly false: such disloyalty as 
existed was confined to N.E. Ulster,which,we trust, having had an 
object-lesson in the meaning of German rule, is now repenting of 
its overtures to the Kaiser; but when the day of reckoning comes, 
surely some measure of responsibility for this terrible war will 
attach to those politicians who did not scruple for their party 
ends to parade the threat, empty though it was, of civil rebellion. 


The present may perhaps seem a very sad time 
The Way to for those Christians who believe that war is not 
Peace. a necessary evil but one which could well be 
avoided, if only statesmen were governed in 
their mutual dealings by the principles of Christianity. Yet it is 
a time, on the contrary, full of hope, for with the destruction of 
militarism the chief menace to peace will disappear. The pre- 
sence in the councils of Europe of even one State which set 
itself above the moral law necessarily rendered appeal to 
that law useless and made competition in armaments inevitable. 
But statesmen are swayed to some extent by public opinion! and, 
so, to secure peace, the nations as a whole must learn to deal with 
each other in a Christian spirit, must not covet their neighbour's 
territory, must not, except by fair competition, interfere with each 
other's trade. In Europe, chastened and regenerated by the issue 
of this crusade against a Godless despotism, the development of 
this spirit will be much more possible than heretofore. Having 
bled to uphold liberty, no Power will readily turn to oppression 
and, with Tsardom repentant for the secular crime of the plunder 
of Poland, a brighter era will dawn for the smaller nations, 
whether they are independent or under the suzerainty of the 
greater Powers. Force has proved powerless against the instinct 
of race. The granting of a certain measure of autonomy to 
Prussian Poland would probably have made it as contented as 
Galicia: similarly Alsace-Lorraine, a Catholic German-speaking 
country, might have been won for the Empire if the conquerors 
had not attempted to Prussianize it. But militarism is the foe of 
little peoples: aptly enough does its apostle, Bernhardi, speak of 
the “curse of petty nationalities.” All the trouble in Europe 
is caused by the fruitless attempt to suppress or ignore them: 
hence the first step in the settlement will be to give them due 
recognition. 


' Sir E. Grey constantly refers to public opinion as the determinant of his 
policy. (See his despatches to Sir G. Buchanan, July 25, to Sir F. Bertie, July 
31, to Sir E. Goschen, August 1, and his speech in Parliament, August 3.) 
However, the British and French Governments alone are really in touch with 
their peoples ; the other great Powers engaged are still military bureaucracies, 
independent of the popular will. 
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The Catholic religion transcends national bar- 
War and riers, so that an international conflict is addi- 
Absolutism. tionally obnoxious to Catholics. We are fight- 
ing against millions of German Catholics who 
are amongst the best members of the Church, keen upholders of 
the integrity of family life, famous for their care for the educa- 
tion of their children, pioneers in every branch of social regenera- 
tion. Opposed to us are still greater multitudes of Austrian and 
Hungarian Catholics, fighting, as they are persuaded, against an 
unnatural alliance of Protestant England, Schismatic Russia and 
France, the persecutor of the Church. These millions of our 
brethren in the Faith do not know that they are upholding an 
anti-Christian ideal: they are simply fighting for their country, as 
they are bound to do. They have little part or share in their 
governments, for the one art in which Germanic “ culture " is most 
defective is the political art. It has never learnt how to combine 
authority with liberty. The docility of the German subject in 
face of officialdom ; the haughtiness of the ruling military caste 
in regard to their fellow-citizens, surpass belief. We had a comic 
instance of the one in the exploit of the cobbler of Koepenich, and 
a tragic instance of the other in the case of another cobbler, the 
victim of militarism at Zabern. We have instances of both in 
the calculated brutality exercised by German soldiers on the de- 
fenceless peoples of Belgium and France. No doubt there were 
Catholics amongst the soldiers who sacked Louvain and shelled 
Rheims, but Catholics drilled into machines by the iron discipline 
and false military ideals of Germany. There is no Catholicity 
in the Prussian system, although over one-third of the kingdom of 
Prussia is Catholic: there has been little Catholicity observable 
in Catholic Austria’s foreign policy, at any rate of late years. It 
is the misfortune of Catholics in both Empires that they have no 
practical influence over their rulers, and one of the many good re- 
sults we may hope for from the overthrow of militarism will be 
the establishment of constitutions in central Europe worthy of 
free and progressive peoples. 


As shown elsewhere in this issue times of great 

God’s crisis are apt to produce a crop of prophets: 
Judgments. they are also quite as prolific of interpreters of 
signs. A favourite occupation with many, and 

one which is not amiss if done with reverence and caution, is the 
tracing of the intentions of Providence in the important events of 
history. But it is a hazardous task unless for those duly quali- 
fied and commissioned. If we say France is ravaged with war 
because her Government has rejected God and persecuted His 
Church, what interpretation shall we offer of the fate of faithful 
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and pious Belgium which has suffered still more cruelly? God 
works on too large a scale for us creatures of a day ‘to be compe- 
tent critics of what He does. Still many have contended that, 
since nations have no existence beyond this earth, divine justice 
must exact here below due punishment for national crimes—un- 
less indeed there is national repentance. Thus is explained 
the decay of Spain and Holland, once great Powers which turned 
aside to the worship of mammon and misused their opportunities 
in their colonies. And—to take an example nearer home—* can 
any man,” asks Mr. Lilly,’ “ whose moral sense is not hopelessly 
blunted, doubt that she [England] will have to pay, to the utter- 
most farthing, the penalty of her centuries of tyrannical oppres- 
sion and remorseless cruelty in Ireland?” Were Germany to be 
victorious in the present struggle—which Heaven avert !—this 
gloomy anticipation might receive an apt fulfilment, but we may 
trust that the recent restoration to Ireland of some measure of 
control of her destinies will serve as a token of sorrow and amend- 
ment. And it is at least comforting to think that France may take 
her present visitation as a salutary warning, not only against fur- 
ther legislative injustice but also against a suicidal social practice 
which is at once abominable in the sight of God and ruinous to 
her temporal interests. In 1871 the population of the new Ger- 
man Empire was forty-one million odd, about five million more 
than that of France; now it is over sixty-five million, whilst 
France is still under forty. France in other words has increased 
by less than four millions in forty-three years, whilst Germany 
has grown by about twenty-five millions! It seems certain that 
on this occasion France, without the aid of Russia and England, 
would have proved as easy a victim to German arms as in 1870. 
Malthusianism is no less a foe to national greatness than it is to 
Christian life. 


The apparently genuine astonishment of the 

Lest we German Chancellor that any nation not directly 
forget ! interested should be prepared to go to war to 
enforce a treaty to which it was party has re- 

volted the public conscience,wherever that conscience has not been 
sophisticated by the Prussian creed. That is all to the good; still 
it is somewhat dangerous to indulge in the luxury of moral con- 
demnation without being careful first to remove the beam from 
one’s own eye. British public opinion is doubtless thoroughly sin- 
cere in its abhorrence of the Chancellor's cynical contempt for “a 
scrap of paper.” “ What,” asks 7ruth, “ were the Ten Command- 
ments? Two blocks of stone!" And the 7imes has been writing 
moral homilies on courage and pride and conscience and liberty 
which are wholly admirable in their sound spirituality. Yet there 


* On Right and Wrong, p. 158. 
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are many people alive who can remember the campaign in the 
English Press against the Papacy, from 1848 onwards, the con- 
donation by such papers as the 7imes and the Vorth British Re- 
view of the fraud and violence, the theft and assassination, the 
falsehood and treachery, by which the spoliation of the Holy See 
was finally accomplished. In political morality, in cynical disre- 
gard of questions of justice, there is little to choose between Pal- 
merston and Bismarck. Slight was the regard then paid to neutra- 
lity when the integrity and independence of a small Italian State 
was menaced. Treaties and political engagements were lightly 
enough thought of when the object was to wound and weaken 
the Catholic Church. A candid survey of our past history would, 
we fancy, be a wholesome corrective to any tendency to national 
self-righteousness. The Prussian doctrine that might is right, 
a doctrine which we now condemn so heartily and unanimously, 
has not been without influence in the records of British diplomacy, 
and it will save us perhaps from Pharisaism to remember the 
fact. Lord Lytton once taught in effect, as Bernhardi now 
teaches, that the moral law binds the individual but not the com- 
munity.! 


Much has been said and written about the pro- 


ba aa priety of playing golf and football, attending 
Recreation. theatres and otherwise amusing oneself, when 


the nation is at death-grips with a powerful 
and determined foe. They are not amusing themselves in Paris; 
the Belgian theatres, we fancy, are closed. Should the mere ac- 
cident that we, though fighting for our existence, are by God's 
mercy doing so on foreign territory, exempt us from the duty of, 
literally, sympathizing with our Allies? It is not easy to answer 
this question without much qualification. Certain it is that if 
indulgence in games or other pleasures were to jeopardize our 
chances of raising such an army as our leaders think necessary in 
this crisis, then it would be a crime against the State. But‘if we 
can maintain our forces at the necessary figure and degree of 
efficiency without abandoning habitual forms of recreation there 
seems no adequate reason for giving up the latter. Games are to 
some extent necessary for health and well-being, both moral and 
physical, and besides catering for the public amusement affords a 
livelihood to a large class. Then a certain moral effect is pro- 
duced on the enemy by the evidence that we can effectively en- 
counter him, whilst still following our usual mode of life. 
Nothing so shook Hannibal's confidence of victory as the news 
that the Roman Senate were negotiating the purchase of the land 
on which he had pitched his camp. It was “ Business as usual ” 
with the Romans, even at that crisis. 
On the other hand, the feeling that all must share in some 


* Rectorial Address, Glasgow, 1888. 
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degree in the price that is being paid for the common benefit is a 
highly salutary one and should find full expression. There are 
unlimited channels by which it may, whether we consider the 
needs of our own folk or of our Allies. One may still play games 
and seek amusement, whilst practising much self-sacrifice in 
other ways, and there is happily plenty of evidence that this fact 
is recognized. It is self-sacrifice, whether in the field or at home, 
that will win the day and make victory profitable. 


; The sudden crisis of August provided an ad- 
= any mirable object-lessson for social students as to 
= ag ng the functions of the State. The individualist 
would persuade us that its sole saison d’étre is 
to keep peace amongst its members and thus allow free play to 
their various activities. Had it confined itself to that rd/e what 
confusion would have followed the outbreak of war! But instead 
of a negative policy like this, the State assumed one of vigorous 
initiative. Its first object was the efficiency of our fighting forces, 
but then it interfered with great promptness in the financial and 
business world, safe-guarding credit in every way and preventing, 
where possible, dislocation of trade, guaranteeing the Bank of 
England, issuing war-insurances, commandeering means of trans- 
port, occupying railways, regulating food-prices, condemning all 
forms of panic selfishness and exercising its al/um dominium with 
a single eye to the general welfare and no regard for vested in- 
terests. That surely is what the State is for, and no sensible 
citizen complains. But such proceedings, necessary in an emer- 
gency, would be intolerable as a normal condition: the Socialist 
cannot point to them as justifying his doctrines. The State re- 
stricts liberty on occasions when individual selfishness would 
cause disaster to the community: it is selfishness that compels it 
so to act, not an ideal of civic perfection. 


The war has given pause to many forms of 

War and social action, but it should not check Catholic 
Private Profit. social study. More than ever when the period 
of reconstruction comes will sound Christian 

principles be necessary. The false Prussian ideal of civilization 
— a docile population drilled under a military bureaucracy: 
slavery at home and truculence abroad—has affected all Europe 
to a greater or less extent, but in nothing more than in causing 
the insupportable tax on industrial progress involved in the piling 
up of armaments. Thus was created an immense unproductive 
industry the profit of which lay in the continual menace of war. 
It may be typified by Krupp’s works at Essen, the seat of a huge 
armament firm which was convicted last year of having employed 
agents to stir up anti-German feelings in the French press with a 
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view to stimulating orders for war material. This monstrous 
procedure, which met with little condemnation in Germany, in- 
dicates one starting-point for social reform. Krupps are not the 
only offenders: the temptation exists everywhere and human 
nature is everywhere the same. Members of the British legis- 
lature are shareholders in the armament rings. Therefore, it 
must be made impossible henceforward for any private firm to 
have a financial interest in the prevalence of war. The wonder 
is that any Christian nation should ever have tolerated so im< 
moral a system: a settled peace is impossible so long as it is 
maintained. It has helped to produce that widespread des- 
titution which in every nation is the scandal of the day, and 
which each nation, were it not for the waste of war and war- 
preparations, is wealthy enough to prevent. At this moment 
millions of pounds are poured out daily by the operations of 
the armies: wealth painfully accumulated by the labour of the 
masses is recklessly squandered, and generations to come will 
be burdened, will have to toil more with less reward, because of 
this terrible strife. Uwmdess the result is the formation of a Con- 
federation of European Powers which shall render competition 
of armaments unnecessary. To this end the thoughts of refor- 
mers should be directed. We are sustained to endure the present 
sacrifice of blood and treasure, and the greater that is to come, 
simply by the thought that the need will never recur. In shak- 
ing off the incubus of generations we must take care that it 
never revives. The Prussian spirit as well as the Prussian system 
must be finally crushed. 


It is well that those responsible for the gui- 

War and dance of the nation should utter warnings from 
Charity. time to time against a spirit which constant 
dwelling upon the reports of the war is apt to 

engender. No one has a right to condemn in others actions which 
spring from feelings which he himself is indulging. To desire 
to avenge German outrages in kind is really to descend to the 
German level. To refuse to discriminate between the actual 
fiends who perpetrate those outrages and the great bulk of their 
countrymen, who know nothing about them and certainly would 
hate them as much as we do, is to fail in common ‘justice. To 
assume that no excesses are committed on the side of the Allies' 
or that no kindnesses are shown by the Germans is to ignore 
common sense. It is sad that Christians whose creed bids them 
even to love their enemies should indulge in an orgie of indis- 
criminate abuse of everything German by way of showing the fer- 
vour of their patriotism. Why, the duty of charity binds even 
those in the firing-line, no less than those in safety at home. We 
may and must detest militarism, but we should pity its irre- 
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sponsible victims. And we should beware of practising it our- 
selves. Arnold of Rugby rightly said “ To worship Force is 
devil-worship.”” Now, British jingoism is a mere worship of 
Force. ‘ We've got the ships, we've got the men, we've 
got the money too,” is the ignoble expression of the Bernhardi 
gospel, the trust in material power. The real strength of our 
cause is in its justice. If its triumph on this occasion 
makes for British interests, that is only in common with the rest 
of the world: it is everyone’s interest that militarism should be 
destroyed. For once, at any rate, our motives are free from 
mere self-seeking : let our hearts be free from self-righteousness. 


_ No one can despair of France with the 1913 
The Propagation ficoures of the ‘“ Propagation of the Faith " be- 
the . fore his eyes. Date et dabitur. What country 
better understands this rule of Gospel finance? 
Surely it will in time receive in overflowing measure. Out of its 
poverty the French Church has contributed three million francs 
to this great charity: the only other totals worthy of being men- 
tioned with this are those of the United States, 1,883,000 francs, 
and Germany (with Alsace-Lorraine) 950,000 francs. Italy and 
Spain lag strangely in the rear with 270,000 and 200,000 respec- 
tively. Ireland contributes 200,000 and England 100,000. Since 
France contributes men as well as money in generous proportion, 
no country can dispute her claim to be the foremost missionary na- 
tion, although probably the fer capita contribution from the States 
is larger. In the “ Work of the Holy Childhood *’ Germany al- 
most doubles the French contribution (1,630,000 francs against 
870,000 francs). Their peculiar religious history and circum- 
stances cannot wholly explain the small amounts from Ireland 
and England. Our people have yet to learn as a matter of prac- 
tical experience that one does not lose by lending to the Lord, 
and that the best way of reaching perfection, whether national 
or individual, is to spend oneself in the service of others for God’s 
sake. As a living and organized whole, the interests of the Church 
are the same everywhere. Not to be concerned with her work 
outside one’s immediate surroundings argues a certain lack of 
vital connection with the Body. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Adam, his knowledge and moral integrity discussed [J. Riviére in 
Revue du Clergé Francais, Aug. 1, 1914, p. 345]- 

Contrition, The Theology of [T. Slater, S.J., in /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Sept. 1914, p. 225]. 

Extra Ecclesiam nuila Salus [Jean Riviére in Constructive Quarterly, 
Sept. 1914, p. 487; compare J. D. Folghera, O.P., on “‘ Conversion and 
Perversion” in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, Sept. 1914, p. 277]. 

Faith, Loss of, never without sin [J. D. Folghera, O.P., in /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, Sept. 1914, p. 277]. 

_ Liturgy, Spirit and Future of the Catholic [Dom G. Morin, O.S.B., in 
Constructive Quarterly, Sept. 1914, p. 527]. 

Organic Growth after death discussed [E. J. Wick in Zcclesiastical 
Review, Sept. 1914, p. 335]- 

Primitive Man and Religion [Rev. J. M. Cooper, D.D., on “ The 
Higher Culture of Early Man” in Zcclesiastical Review, Sept. 1914, 
p. 259. Albert Valensin, S.J., on “La Révelation Primitive au regard de 
l'ethnologie,” in ZL’Universilé Catholique, July 15, 1914, p-. 42]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglican Cee: negative evidence from history of the Channel 
Islands [A. Denton Cheney in Catholic Review, July, 1914, p. 258]. 

Bergson, Why on the Index [J. Bricout in Revue du Clergé Francais,. 
Aug. 15, 1914, p. 451]. 

Cuba, Catholicity in: refutation of calumnies [S. Sarasola in America, 
Aug. 29, 1914, p. 467]. 

Darwinism abandoned for Mendelism [B. G.S. on Professor Bateson 
in Aloxth, Oct. 1914, p. 413]. 

Draper’s “ Conflict between Science and Religion” exposed [J. J. 
Walsh in Catholic Review, Sept. 1914, p. 779]- 

Haeckel, Refutation of arguments in his favour [Examiner (Bombay), 
Aug. I,- 1914, p. 303; see also Aug. 8 and 13]. 

Masonry in U.S. [America, Aug. 29, 1914, p. 420]. 

Militarism, anti-Christian [Canon Barry in Universe, Sept. 25, 1914. 
p. 7: J. Keating, S.J., in Month, Oct. 1914, p. 390]. 

“ Modern Thought”: is fallacious principles [R. H. Tierney, S.J., in 
America, Aug. 22, 1914, p. 452]. 

Morality, Secular, no substitute for religious [G. Michelet in Bulletin 
de Littérature Ecclesiastigue, July, 1914, p. 291]. 

“ Pope Joan,” Fable of [Rev. B. Conway, C.S.P., in Ecclesiastical 
Review, Sept. 1914, p. 792. Compare Prof. J. W. Thompson on “ The 
Mendacity of History,” in Worth American Review, Aug. 1914]. 

Secular Education not genuine Education [P.L.B. in America, Aug. 
15, 1914, Pp. 433]. 
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POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Belgian School Law, The [Valére Fallon in “Etudes, July 20, Aug. 5, 
1914, Pp. 355]. 

Benedict XIV., The career of the present Pope’s namesake [A. F. in 
Tablet, Sept. 19, p. 401]. 

English Martyrs of 1588 [J. R. Hall in Adve Maria, Aug. 1914, 
p. 225}. 

France: Revival of religion on the outbreak of war pis ablet, Sept. 5, 
p- 356; Sept. 12, pp. 378-9; Sept. 19, p. 411. A. Baudrillart in Aevue 
Pratique d' Apologélique, Aug. 15, 1914, p. 727—761]. 

Holy Name Society of America, growth of [H. McKenna, O.P., in 
America, Aug. 5, 1914, p. 393]. 

“ Industrial Workers of the World”: Atheistic programme of the 
I.W.W. [A. H. Miles, O.P., in the Rosary Magazine, Sept. 1914, "p. 241, 
351J- 

Ireland, Influence of Catholicity in [M. Kenny, S.J., in America, Aug. 
15, 1914, p. 413]. 

Louvain and its destruction by the Germans Loony of Salford in 
Tablet, Sept. 12, 1914, p. 370. Compare p. 378 and 372: Zimes, Aug. 29, 
1914, p. 9: Belgian Official Report, Zimes, Sept. 16, 1914, p. 6: Murders 
of Clergy, 7imes, Sept. 12, 1914, p. 11]. 

Malines, Archdiocese of: Cardinal Mercier’s work in [‘‘ The annals 
of a Belgian Diocese’ in Catholic Review, July, 1914, p. 223. Malines 
in the war, Z7adlet, Sept. 19, 1914, pp. 410 and 424]. 

Mexico, The Church in: brief retrospective review [J. R. de la Torre 
Bueno in America, Aug. 8, 1914, pp. 389, 396. Influence of Masonry in 
Fortnightly Review (St. Louis), Sept. 1, 1914, p. 514]. 

i ee Bogus [H. Thurston, S.J., in the J/onth, Oct. 1914, p. 
340}. 

Rheims Cathedral, Destruction of by the Germans [7imes, Sept. 22, 
1914, pp. 9 and Io. Its relation to Westminster Abbey, p. 10. Its history, 
Pp. 7]. 

Social Conference at Swanwick, The [“ An Experiment in Co-opera- 
tion.” W. F. Lofthouse, M.A., in Constructive Review, Sept. 1914, p. 627]. 

Sociai Problems: clear summary of [J. Husslein, S.J., in America, 
Aug. 8, 1914, p. 406]. 

Social Work, The Central Bureau of St. Louis described [A. F. 
Brockland in America, Aug. 8, 1914, p. 395].- 

Socialism, Decline in England [H. Somerville in America, Aug. 29, 
1914, p. 469]. 

Southwell, Ven. Robert: his prose writings [Rev. G. O'Neill, S.J., in 
/rish Monthly, Sept. 1914, p. 33]. 

Syndicalism, Christian, in France: its orthodoxy [H. du Passage in 
Eludes, Au :- 1914, p. 335]. The meaning of “ Syndicalism” [A. 
Danset in Ze Mouvement Social, Mar. 15, 1914]. 


Theatre-Movement in U.S.A., Clean [T. J. Ross in Rosary Magazine, 
Sept. 1914, p. 253]. 

Togoland, Catholicity in [Dom M. Spitz, O.S.B., in Zadlet, Sept. 26, 
1914, P- 433]- 

Windthorst, Ludwig: his work for the Church [“ S.M.M.” in /rish 
Monthly, Sept. 1914, p. 515]. 








Reviews. 


1.—TWELFTH CENTURY THEOLOGY: 


PERE DE GHELLINCK, S.J.’s Mouvement théologiqgue du 
douxiéme siécle is a new volume of the Etudes d'histoire des 
dogmes et d’ancienne litterature ecclésiastiqgue. In his short 
preface the author explains how the idea of this work, the 
substance of which has already appeared in separate con- 
tributions to learned periodicals, arose in his mind in the 
first instance out of a desire to write a history of the doctrine 
of the Sacraments as conceived of in the twelfth century. 
As soon as he began to approach that subject he felt the 
necessity of first establishing the literary history of the twelfth 
century, and of its roots in previous centuries, so far at least 
as it reflects the growth of theological opinion. Such is the 
nature of the present work, except that it does not altogether 
exclude references to the doctrinal development of that age 
and its history of ideas. From this description it may be 
imagined that it is a book for historians and theologians in 
which the ordinary reading public will find little that is of 
interest. Itis, however, by such investigations that the foun- 
dations of solid history are laid, and scholars will be quick to 
discern the utility of an investigation which deals so thor- 
oughly with a period that is little understood and has often 
been underrated, but which is of much importance as having 
prepared the way for that most notable epoch of theological 
study, the great thirteenth century. 

The patristic age ended almost suddenly with the death 
of St. Augustine in the West, and St. Cyril of Alexandria in 
the East. The incursions of the Vandals in the West and of 
the Mohammedans, supervening on the ravages of Monophy- 
tism, in the East, made theological study impossible for 
the time in the countries affected by the evil. A period of 
intellectual decadence accordingly set in, during which the 

1 Le Mouvement Théologique du XIlIe Siécle. Etudes, recherches et 
documents. Par J. de Ghellinck, S.J. Paris: Gabalda. Pp. ix, 409. 
Price, 7.50 fr. 1914. 
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writers who stood out among their fellows were not theo- 
logical thinkers but compilers and encyciopzdists, whose soli- 
citude was to preserve the treasures of the past rather than 
to add to their value by the application of fresh thought. 
The revival from this decadence was a slow process, the roots 
of which the author finds as far back as the Carlovingian 
Schools of the eighth century. This revival underwent a 
set-back in the “ iron age ”’ of the tenth century, but recovered 
itself in the eleventh, when at last it began to aim at a higher 
standard than mere reproduction of the thought of previous 
ages. It became interested in the systematization of theo- 
logy, running in this pari passu with the similar process of 
systematizing the canon law. This systematization was in 
its first stages incomplete in its aims, not attempting to em- 
brace the whole field of theological belief, but confining 
itself to particular doctrines which, as in the writings of St. 
Anselm, it expounded in monographs. At this early period 
too there was an acute controversy as to the propriety of ap- 
plying dialectic to the elucidation of the faith. This was 
because as yet the dividing line between what is lawful in 
theological speculation and what is unlawful, or, as we should 
now say, rationalistic, was not as yet clearly understood. 
Gradually, however, the line was fixed, and the way opened 
for the use of reason in the service of faith which led to 
the splendid results that from the twelfth century to the pre- 
sent day, under the name of scholastic theology, have been 
the glorious achievement of Catholic thought. 

After an introductory chapter on the previous stages 
which prepared the way for the theological situation of the 
twelfth century, Pére Ghellinck comes to the century of his 
choice, and discusses in four chapters, (1) the Book of the 
Sentences and its place in the history of the theological move- 
ment, (2) the claims to priority of this book over that of the 
Sentences of Gandulphus, (3) the entrance of St. John Damas- 
cene into the world of Western literature, and (4) the inter- 
relations of theology and Canon Law in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

It will be seen from this that the Zider Sententiarum of 
Peter the Lombard is the central subject of the whole volume. 
Written about the middle of the twelfth century, the Zider 
Sententiarum won its way, after some initial opposition, to 
general favour, largely because, though by no means of the 
highest order in its kind, it met sufficiently well the felt want 
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(afterwards more effectually met by the Summa of St. 
Thomas) of an age which desired to study the doctrines of its 
faith in their mutual relations to one another as parts of a 
scientific whole. Pére Ghellinck’s merit is that he has broken 
so much new ground in his investigation of the origin and 
genesis of this famous work of Peter the Lombard’s and its 
affinities with kindred works like Gratian’s Decretum and the 
Sentences of Gandulphus. So far as the complexity of his 
subject has permitted, he has studied clearness of exposition 
by keeping his text free from the citation or incorporation 
of authorities, these being relegated to the copious footnotes 
on almost every page, or, for cases when more is needed, to 
the numerous appendices at the end of each chapter. 


2.—MORE OXFORD TRACTS.' 


Recently we noticed four of the series just commenced 
under the title Modern Oxford Tracts. Now four more are 
lying before us: /s the Bible trustworthy? The Infallibility 
of Our Lord, Actual Sin, How can / be sure that I am a 
Catholic? The Preface, to which we referred in the previous 
notice, is still repeated at the commencement of each tract, 
witnessing to the deep feeling of anxiety which has prompted 
their publication. Yet so indefinite and’ so tentative is the 
handling of each subject that it is hard to anticipate for 
them any serious influence on their readers. Rather they 
witness to the relaxed hold on ancient dogmas of even the 
more conservative sections of the Anglican Church. Thus in 
the tract on the Bible only “a general trustworthiness’’ is 
claimed for the Bible “ as the record of God's historic revela- 
tion and as the guide to man’s salvation”; and the proof 
that this claim is well founded is given as threefold: (1) the 
inherent power and unity of the Scriptures themselves as they 
stand, (2) the witness of the Church, (3) the failure of the 
severest criticism to break them down in matters that are 
really vital. These indeed are good categories of proof, save 
that the qualification “ in matters that are really vital"’ leaves 
the door open for a good deal of subjectivism as to what is 
really vital. And the substantiation, if such it can be called, 

1 Modern Oxford Tracts: Is the Bible trustworthy? The Infalli- 


bility of our Lord. How can I be sure I am a Catholic? Actual Sin. 
London: Longmans and Co. 6d.each. 1914. 
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of the Church's witness, is attempted only in some brief and 
unconvincing paragraphs. What, for instance, are we to make 
of this? ‘‘ The Church’s witness to the facts of the Bible is 
more than tradition . . . it is in a sense a direct and im- 
mediate consciousness. The Church knows that the Lord was. 
born of a virgin, and rose the third day, because she herself 
is in living touch with the facts.” 

The tract on The /njallibility of Our Lord contains some 
good points. But, if one puts oneself the question, is it likely 
to convince anyone? it is difficult to give an affirmative 
answer. Certain trivial difficulties are sufficiently answered, 
as those derived from our Lord’s habit of asking questions. 
It is fairly good, but somewhat hesitating, on the question 
of our Lord’s supposed illusion as to the nearness and reality 
of His second coming, but the general impression left is 
that there were things of which He was ignorant, and that 
it is impossible to say how far they went, To the question, 
How can 1 be sure that I am a Catholic? the Catholic answer 
would be “you cannot be sure, because you are not one.” 
But Dr. Kidd deals largely with assumptions and assertions, 
of the sort to which Continuity books have accustomed us. 
We cannot criticize it for there is nothing tangible to criticize. 
Perhaps of the four tracts now sent, that on Actual Sin is the 
best. It has some good reflections on the nature of human 
responsibility, and the relation of sin to the knowledge and 
will of the doer, as aggravating or extenuating the degree of 
its offence. But it has nothing on the essential distinction 
between mortal and venial sin, and it dwells too exclusively 
on the anti-social effects of sin, and misses altogether the 
chief aspect of the malice of sin, that which comes from the 
insignificance of man as compared with the greatness of God. 
Yet with this aspect overlooked it is impossible to account 
for the Atonement; for there is no rational foundation for 
the author's statement that the atonement needed was such 
that only the Lamb of God could make, “ because there alone- 
is the perfect obedience that can heal a death-stroke which 
pierces to the heart of the world.’”’ The atonement needed 
could only be wrought by our Lord, because sin is against 
God, the infinite and all-holy ; and only the atonement offered 
by one whose personality was divine could repair an offence. 
of this measure. 
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3.—_THE LEGISLATION OF PIUS X:.! 


Few Pontiffs have made so much law as the Holy Father 
of whom we have so recently been bereft. But if on the one 
hand the last few years have formed a period of almost un- 
paralleled legislative activity in the Roman Curia, it may 
be said, by way of compensation, that never before has the 
work of promulgating, codifying and rendering accessible 
the enactments of the Holy See received so much attention 
or been so successfully carried out. The work before us, 
which bears the comprehensive title, /us Pianum, serves ad- 
mirably to illustrate the truth that has just been stated. In 
the relatively moderate compass of 1,000 royal octavo pages, 
we have an excellent synopsis of the entire Acts of the late 
pontificate from August 9, 1903, down to August 4, 1913, 
just a year before the end. The number of documents enu- 
merated and dealt with is 3,086, and for every one of these 
we have not only a concise indication of its subject-matter, 
but also references to the official or quasi-official collections— 
to wit, the Acta Pontificia, the Analecta Ecclesiastica and 
Acta Apostolice Sedis—in which the full text may be found. 
It will, of course, be understood that the collection embraces 
not only papal utterances, but also the enactments of the 
Roman Congregations which are of any sort of public inter- 
est, including, for example, the rubrical decisions of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, as well as the matrimonial 
judgments of the Ro/a and the more important despatches 
of the Cardinal Secretary of State. This very brief synopsis 
and numbering of documents in their chronological order 
forms the first part of the work. The second must have en- 
tailed still greater labour upon the devoted compiler. It 
consists in an analysis of all this mass of legislation, digested 
under compendious headings, which are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Thus the 600 pages which are consecrated to 
this section of the work form an elaborate and detailed index 
of the entire material, and seem calculated to render the very 
greatest service to students, not only by the immense saving 
of time thus effected, but also in not a few cases by means of 
short but helpful footnotes. Of course, the precise value of 
the assistance thus afforded and the accuracy of the refer- 
ences can only be adequately tested by continued use, but 


1 Jus Pianum, Synopsis Chronologica, &c. Auct. A. M. Micheletti. 
Turin: Marietti. Pp. x, 974. Price, 15 francs. 1914. 
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the whole conception of the work makes a very favourable 
impression, and we shall be much surprised if it is not found 
almost indispensable in every active centre of ecclesiastical 
study. The volume is completed by a number of skilfully 
devised alphabetical tables and indexes. We cannot, there- 
fore, do otherwise than offer our hearty congratulations, both 
to the compiler, Father Micheletti, and to the publishers, 
P. Marietti and Co., of Turin, upon a publication which 
seems to be of exceptional merit, and conspicuous both for 
its enterprise and its utility. 


4—THE LAW OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH:! 


We had hoped to be able to notice together the two con- 
cluding volumes of the great text-book which represents the 
life-work of the late General of the Jesuits, the Very Rev. 
Francis Xavier Wernz. But the death of the lamented author 
and the disturbed condition of Europe seem to render it 
probable that the publication of the fifth volume may still be 
further delayed, and so the sixth volume, which appeared 
out of its natural order at the close of last year, must claim 
our attention alone. ‘No one who has made acquaintance with 
any of the four preceding instalments of this monumental 
undertaking can fail to appreciate the very rare combination 
of qualities which makes the book an almost ideal treatise 
for the practical student. The learned author, before he 
was raised to the dignity of General of the Society of Jesus, 
had been engaged for more than thirty years in teaching 
Canon Law to pupils of almost every nationality and of curi- 
ously varied antecedents. Although the lectures, for the con- 
venience of those who attended them, had appeared in litho- 
graphed sheets, it was not until he had digested the lessons 
of twenty years’ experience that Father Wernz could be per- 
suaded to make a beginning by printing the introductory 
matter of his course in a form accessible to the world at 
large. These preliminaries filled the first volume. The 
second instalment, which now occupies more than 1,100 
pages, and is divided into two parts, dealt with the Con- 
stitution of the Church, while the Administration of the same 

1 Jus Decretalium ad usum Praelectionum in scholis Textus Canonici 
sive Juris Decretalium. Auctore F. X. Wernz, S.J. Tomus VI. Jus 
Poenale Eccles. Cath. Prati: Giachetti and Co. Pp. xiv, 478. Price, 
6.50 lire. 1913. 
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great organization, also divided into two parts, formed the 
subject of the third volume. It is not surprising that the 
variety and difficulty of the questions arising out of the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony should have claimed another great divi- 
sion of the work, and in this case the volume had not been 
long published when the issue of the decree, Ve 7emere, 
which in so many ways introduced fundamental modifica- 
tions of the law, constrained our author to prepare a second 
edition of this particular treatise. Then came his election 
to the Generalate, and the work of re-editing the portions 
hitherto published had to be left in the capable hands of 
Father Laurentius. It is perhaps not surprising that no fur- 
ther progress was made until the present volume, dealing with 
the pains and penalties inflicted by the Canon Law, was re- 
vised for the press by Father Peter Vidal, S.J., in the course 
of 1911 and 1912. Obviously the treatise touches upon 
many matters which are of special! interest in the present day. 
For example, the counsel and witnesses whose task it was to 
explain to Mr. Justice Darling and a special jury some time 
ago in the Mathew case, the precise nature of the disabilities 
incurred by an excommunicatus vitandus would have found 
a very concise and satisfactory statement of the law in § 196 
of the volume before us. It is plain, also, that the penalties 
belonging to heresy, schism, sorcery and duelling have all a 
special interest in these days. Throughout the book the 
author’s special gift for concise and lucid exposition is every- 
where conspicuous, and, as in previous instalments, his teach- 
ing is fortified by a very complete bibliography and a vast 
array of precise references. In conclusion, we can only ex- 
press our earnest hopes that the long delayed fifth volume, 
dealing with ecclesiastical procedure, may be so far advanced 
as to see the light in the course of the next few months. 





5.—MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR TRADITIONAL 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Canon McClure, of the S.P.C.K., has brought out a new 
edition of his useful little work, Modern Substitutes jor 
Christianity, which he has enriched by a new chapter on 
‘“* Modernism and Traditional Christianity,” this new chapter 
forming about a third of the book in its revised form. 
‘“‘ Scholarship,” say the Modernists of the French School, 

1 By Edmund McClure, Canon of Bristol. Second Edition revised. 
London: S.P.C.K. Pp. viii, 224. 1914. 
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“has given us the real Gospel, which differs much from the 
traditional, and enables us to construct afresh the true portrait 
of the central figure.’”” They do not deny, but rather main- 
tain, that “ the Roman Church of to-day is a natural evolution 
of the ¢raditional New Testament; the base it is which is 
faulty, and the whole structure must be rebuilt.”’ “ But,’ asks 
Canon McClure, “ is there any living connection between the 
reconstructed Gospel of the Modernist and the Church of 
Christ as presented to us in its organic development through 
the ages?”” And taking Loisy and Tyrrell as the leaders of 
the type of Modernism attempted among Catholics—the for- 
mer attempting “ an accommodation of Christianity to secular 
philosophy by removing its supernatural sanctions,” the latter 
“identifying it with some form of mysticism which would re- 
move it out of the sphere of criticism,’’-—he summarizes from 
their works, and particularly from the autobiographical 
matter in the Zi/e of the latter, the ever-shifting and uncertain 
views they put forward; and he concludes that no possible 
bridge could be thrown across the impassable chasm between 
Modernism and the Roman Church, and no resource was left 
to the Roman authorities but to condemn Modernism root 
and branch, as was done in the Encyclical Pascendi, of which 
-he gives an analysis. Having thus justified the discernment 
of Pius X., Canon McClure goes on to consider the fortunes 
of Modernism among non-Catholic Christians. Religious 
leaders of that class necessarily feel the need of harmonizing 
the Christianity which they accept and cannot relinquish, and 
the knowledge they have acquired from other sources. This 
is of course a necessary process. The only question is which 
best commands their confidence, their Christianity or their 
secular knowledge? And here he warns them to be careful 
that what they take for secular knowledge is really such, and 
not some fashion of the day destined to be soon put out of 
date. This he illustrates from the works of recent writers 
in regard to the history of physical, philosophical, and critical 
conceptions, and the strange phases, of mutation or abandon- 
ment, through which they are successively passing. In a final 
section of this chapter on Modernism the author adds as an ap- 
pendix a criticism of Professor Sanday’s quite recent reply to 
Bishop Gore’s Open Zetter. In this he takes the orthodox side 
but not with as firm a grasp as we should have liked to see. 
The facts of parthenogenesis can throw no light on the 
Virgin-birth of our Blessed Lord. Whatever insects, or even 
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higher organisms, may be amenable to this law, the human 
species is not, and even if it were, the birth of our Lord, as 
affirmed by Christian dogma, was not an instance of it. 

As we had not the opportunity of reviewing the previous 
edition of this work we may take this opportunity of re- 
commending it. The substitutes for Christianity which it de- 
scribes and criticizes are the Mechanical View of Life, as 
criticized by Bergson and Eucken, the non-miraculous Chris- 
tianity of Mr. J. M. Thompson, the Christian Mysticism of 
Dean Inge, the Theosophy of Mrs. Besant, Mrs. Eddy’s Chris- 
tian Science and Nietzsche's Cult of the Superman. To some 
few of Canon McClure’s criticisms we could not subscribe, 
but as a whole they are sound and handy to have by one in 
this compendious form. 


6.—PURE LITERATURE.’ 


What can we say of Mrs. Meynell’s Zssays that has not 
already been better said than we could hope to say it? To 
recommend would be superfluous, and to praise impertinent. 
Still, since the volume lies before us, very beautifully-pro- 
duced by Messrs. Burns and Oates at a price low for this 
class of literature, we must find something to say. Perhaps 
we may take for text the answer made to us some years ago 
by a good Catholic man of letters, to whom we remarked 
upon Mrs. Meynell’s unchallengeable eminence in the prose 
medium of her choice. ‘‘ What about ‘ Vernon Lee,’” he 
asked. Well, it was a fair challenge; but to us at least it at 
once suggested the key to Mrs. Meynell’s essential superi- 
ority. Each of these famous women-writers combines a 
singularly penetrating intellect with the power to express 
difficult, remote, intangible things in the words that exactly 
fitthem. Each has a splendid art, a style which, like Pater’s, 
is not easy, but possesses this supreme virtue, that like his 
Monna Lisa, it is “ wrought from within”—not a painted 
thing. In each the thought conceived is also a passion ex- 
perienced, and the result is the “hard gem-like flame” of 
authentic art. Moreover, each has a special devotion, and 
it is to “ the spirit of place.” And each is a little aloof, has 
no love for the idols of the market-place. 

But carry the comparison further, and it is all in favour 

1 Essays. By Alice Meynell. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. viii, 268. 
Price, 5s. net. 
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of the Catholic writer; not merely in the thought (that goes 
without saying, to a Catholic reviewer), but even in the ves- 
ture that clothes the thought, and hence in the resultant work 
of art. We may be thought obscurantist, bigoted; but to us 
this also goes without saying, other things being equal. For 
us of Christendom, culture is a definite thing; it comes to 
us down a definite historic stream; it has a philosophy of 
life; it has well-defined principles—very general principles 
—of artistic expression. We are apt to forget this in a coun- 
try which, revolted from historic Christendom, yet happily 
retains so much of the old tradition, and therefore has pro- 
duced so much of the finest work—in spite of, and not be- 
cause of its revolt. We Catholics, if we considered this thing 
patiently and deeply, ought to expect that, other things of 
course being equal, a work of art that comes to us in the main 
stream of the culture of Christendom, will be better than one 
we find in a backwater. On the contrary, we are too apt, in- 
stead of accepting rather reluctantly and scrutinizing rather 
suspiciously the gifts of strange gods, to tumble over one 
another running after them. This is not to say that there is 
nothing to learn, no gift to receive from them; but that even 
from the point of view of “culture’’ we shall, granted equal 
craftsmanship and equal creative gift, expect the better thing 
from our own. 

Of this principle the work of Mrs. Meynell, compared with 
that of such a writer as “Vernon Lee,”’ affords a hundred illus- 
trations. In these essays, as largely in her poems, her sub- 
ject-matter is simply human, “secular’’; nowhere is she the 
“Catholic writer’ in the limited and purely “ confessional ” 
sense. Yet the Spirit of the Faith breathes through every 
line, and makes it what it is. Read the essays on “ The Point 
of Honour” and on “Symmetry” and “ Incident,” re-think 
them from the milieu of art-criticism into that of ethics, and 
you will see that the difference between good and bad art is 
exactly the same as that between good and bad morals, not 
in the shallow aspect of mere subject-matter, but in regard 
to the breath that gives them life. What, too, is the meaning 
of that dismal stratum of life which seems almost an obsession 
with Mrs. Meynell, the one thing that haunts her like a night- 
mare—the region of the “ decivilized,”’ of “‘ mental inexpen- 
siveness,”’ of the life that is “trivially transmitted,” and the 
love that is “ vulgarly experienced”’? The tragedy of it lies 
in this, that “trash, in the fulness of its insimplicity and 
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cheapness, is impossible without a beautiful past.’’ The “ de- 
civilized’ is not simply a barbarian; he is one defrauded of 
a birthright, he is the victim of “ after-christianity "—to adopt 
a useful but unlovely word from that apologetic classic— 
Mr. Devas’ Key to the World’s Progress. 

But “trash”’ apart, the contrast between the culture that 
is of the Faith and that which is not, simply leaps to the 
mind’s eye when one reads Mrs. Meynell’s Ceres’ Runaway 
after, say, ‘ Vernon Lee’s”’ Victor of Xanten. Beautiful both, 
the one has the savour of life, the other of death. Of places 
and things, as well as of persons, Mrs. Meynell’s protest is 
true—“ those are ill-named biographers who think that a por- 
trayal of the ways of death is part of their ordinary duty.” 
Another mark of Catholic culture is its fundamental com- 
mon sense—securus judicat orbis terrarum. It will have 
nothing to say to the “cenaclisme” of the very moderns. 
Based on this common sense is Mrs. Meynell’s penetrating 
essay on “ Pathos”; her indictment of “the general lack of 
a sense of the separation between nature and her sentient mir- 
ror in the mind”’ pricks some of the most beautiful bubbles the 
other essayist has blown. Other points must be passed over ; 
the feeling for composure, form, order, in an age in which 
even the best art is so often restless; the sense of strong pur- 
pose in all that is written, instead of a mere curious handling 
of beautiful dead things; the dominating pity for the misled 
instead of petulance a¢ them. We must hasten, however, to 
a concluding point, but a capital one. Of all the futilities 
of “after-christian”’ culture perhaps the most pitiful is the 
attempt to find fulfilment, in the “ immortality ” of fame or of 
art, for the desire of the common human heart towards the 
Eternal. It is easy enough to point out that the attempt must 
fail. Mrs. Meynell takes a higher line, and in some of her 
most penetrating passages shows that it is not worth making 
—nay more, that to make it consciously is to rebel against 
the very law of life and of art alike. It is to seek to “ baffle 
time and all his works, refuse his pardons, his absolutions, 
his cancelling indulgences.”” A certain artist, indeed, was so 
“ provident,” that “he lay in wait for more than one of the 
laws of nature, to frustrate them.” Eternity is not to be 
found that way; in its regard nothing here is either small 
or great, short or long. “The honour of the day is for 
ever the honour of that day. It goes into the treasury of 
things that are honestly and completely ended and done 
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with.”” It is when you are “very sure of God,” so sure that 
your sureness is a matter of course, which you need not even 
mention, that you can without an inward rebellion, “ do your 
best, daily, for oblivion."’ ‘‘ Who of the wise would hesi- 
tate? To be honourable for one day—one named and dated 
day, separate from all other days of the ages—or to be for 
an unlimited time tedious?” 





Short Notices. 


—_>——_ 


DEVOTIONAL. 


WE have already had the opportunity of welcoming very warmly 
Messrs. Burns and Oates’ new series of “ Spiritual Classics "’ (1s. 6d. net 
each). In the second volume, which now reaches us, The Spirit of Car- 
dina: Newman, a difficult editorial task has been very successfully accom- 
plished. We have here many of the most famous “ bits,”’ such as the 
sketch of “‘a gentleman,”’ the distinction between “difficulties and 
doubts,”’ and the passage on the “ most tender, loving Mother,” as well 
as several of the poems, including the whole of Gerontius; yet the scale 
of the selections is large enough to prevent any feeling of scrappiness. 
The prefaces are a feature of this series, and in four short pages Father 
Martindale manages to compress a very notable estimate of the great 
Cardinal's mind, and tells us in his concluding words what, in his view, 
is “‘ the secret of Newman.” And it is Martindale, not Brémond, that has 
read that “ secret” right. 

We class with devotional literature fhe collection of Mrs. Tynan 
Hinkson’s sacred poetry, which Messrs. Burns and Oates issue under the 
title of The Flower of Peace (5s. net), though we protest that we do not 
thereby mean to exclude it from the noble category of “ literature” pur 
et simple. Notwithstanding that, to be frank, there is so much in 
Katharine Tynan’s work of the mere journalist and chronicler of literary 
friendships, and of the mere purveyor of marketable fiction, there is in 
her also the poet, standing forth from time to time, as in so many pages 
of this little volume, with a message as profoundly felt and as inevitably 
expressed, as in Michael Field or in Lionel Johnson, whose guardian- 
friend she herself was. Such in particular are the Christmas verses and 
those inspired by the winning figure of St. Francis of Assisi. Such work 
bears out a theory of ours that there is no such thing as minor poetry; 
that metrical writing is either poetry or not poetry; that the difference 
between a Francis Thompson and a “ minor” bard is simply that the 
one is capable of sustained flight, while the other has but moments of 
exaltation. If this be so, Katharine Tynan is, anyhow, among the poets. 

HISTORICAL. 

As inexhaustible as the supply of books about the French Revolution, 
seems to be the avidity of readers who have once been bitten with the 
strange fascination of the subject. Perhaps the cause is the extraor- 
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dinary wealth and variety of its human interest, added to the taste for 
horrors. If so, M. Pierre Bliard’s Les Conventionnels Régicides (Perrin 
et Cie: 5 fr.) should, by a double title, be assured of success. Besides, 
it is @xtremely well done, both as literature and as history. Of course, 
like every detail of the Revolution, the list of regicides has by this time 
a whole literature of its own, but M. Bliard’s aim has not been to gather 
into one popular volume its tit-bits. He rather adds substantially to 
that literature by giving, for the first time so far as we can remember, an 
estimate of the group as a whole, its common characteristics, its special 
psychology, as shown in its history wherever and whenever it later ap- 
pears in any way asa group. The story is a miserable one, of haunting 
fears with almost the stamp of the supernatural over them, and of grovel- 
ling yet often vain complaisances towards successive régimes, lightened 
occasionally by the story of areal conversion and a happy death. We 
should add that there is an alphabetical list of the 387 regicides, with 
a summary of such particulars about each as are known, also a list by 
Departments, and a good general Index. 


GENERAL. 

We have had a good deal to say of late about The Ulster Scot, not 
wholly in his praise, and it is a pleasure to be able to greet with a con- 
siderable measure of appreciation a description of himself, his History 
and his Religion, which is intended as a defence and even a panegyric. 
It 1s particularly pleasant to acknowledge in the Rev. J. B. Woodburn’s 
book, which reaches us from Mr. Allenson (price 5s. net), a complete 
absence of the scandalous and the scurrilous elements that form so large 
a feature in the make-up of actual Orangeism. Unfortunately this praise- 
worthy characterisation of “The Ulster Scot” makes the book fro fanto a 
less accurate picture of the type. However, the work is rather his- 
torical than simply descriptive, and covers a long and highly contro- 
versia:’ subject with which it is impossible to deal in a short notice. 
But we gladly testify that there is much matter both in the body of the 
book and in its statistical appendices that is of importance to Catholic 
readers, however different their interpretation from that of the author. 
From the beginning of his book Mr. Woodburn lays emphasis on the 
unity of race in Ireland—the Ulsterman is as Celtic as the Southerner. 
The differences he attributes in a small measure to climate, but most 
of all to religion. 

Another Irish book of very different type is Miss Alice Dease's contri- 
bution to the Catholic Library—Down West (Manresa Press: Is. net). 
It is simply a series of sketches of Catholic Ireland and that most Catho- 
lic of peoples, its peasantry. One and all they are delightfully done, and 
subscribers to Father Goodier’s great undertaking will assuredly value 
this lighter volume, in its special order, as highly as the most scientific 
contribution to the series. As Sir Henry Bellingham points out in his 
Preface, Miss Dease’s sketches should be of special vdlue to English 
readers, to whom non-Catholic Irish literature has given so incorrect a 
picture of the real Irish character—a character that can best be under- 
stgod and explained by a Catholic. 

Not the “ glorious Revolution" of Whig tradition, but our own poli- 
tical events of the last few years are the subject of Dr. R.G. P. Hill's 
The British Revolution (Cambridge University Press: 2s. net). It con- 
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sists of an estimate of the political situation, of a highly metaphysical 
character, which will be too rough reading, we fear, for “ politicians " in 
general, with the platform in their mind’s eye, but which will suggest 
many fruitful thoughts to such of them as are not afraid of a little brain- 
work. We say this the more gladly, with a view to Dr. Hill’s remarks 
on minorities, on the minimum wage, and on many other points of detail, 
since we are quite unable to approve either of his fundamental political 
philosophy, or of his philosophical method. Our only hope, politically, 
according to Dr. Hill, is to replace the naturalistic philosophy which un- 
derlies /aissez-/aire and the divine right of majorities, not by the old 
Christian Ethic, but by the “ completer, constructive philosophy which 
began with Kant and developed with Hegel and Eucken.” We cannot 
follow Dr. Hill through his politico-metaphysical maze to the erroneous 
conclusions to which, as it seems to us, his principles lead him. We 
can only refer, as one example, to the short appendix on “ The Syn- 
thesis of Church and Nonconformity.” We mean no disrespect to Dr. 
Hill, but really we were unable to read it with a grave countenance. 
It is as complete a piece of muddlement on the subject of authority and 
private judgment as we have ever seen, and had it appeared with the rest 
of Mr. Hilary Knox's “ butter in a lordly dish,”’ instead of in a serious 
treatise, we should have accused that brilliant favceur of pushing parody 
beyond the bounds of verisimilitude. 

Catholics with scientific interests, who read Italian, should not fail 
to fortify themselves with the latest work of the famous professor of 
psychology at Turin, Father Agostino Gemelli, O.M., L’Enigma della 
Vita, ei nuovi orizzonti della Biologia (Libreria Fiorentina: 2 vols., 12 
lire) is a large and important work of which we have no exact e¢juivalent 
in English, the work that Father Gerard (to whom Father Gemelli ac- 
knowledges many obligations) might have written, had not wider activi- 
ties claimed so much of his time. ‘“ The new spirit in Science,” the new 
methods and their bearings, the relations between Science and Religion 
are discussed in the first book in detail, and with continual references 
to the most recent literature of the subject. The second book is devoted 
to careful discussion of the origin of life, forming in itself an introduction 
to the study of Biology as well as an apologetic treatise. The text is 
accompanied by 146 illustrative figures. We trust it may be found possi- 
ble to render this important work accessible to English students. 

Books about pronunciation do not make good reading. Inevitably 
a dozen pages of apparently niggling detail come to less, in the result, 
than a dozen words from the teacher's living voice. As little annoying 
in this way as a book can be is Mr. F. W. Westaway's Quantity and 
Accent in the Pronunciation of Latin (Cambridge University Press: 3s. 
net), a treatise on the lines now approved for the most part by classical 
scholars, practical in its aim, fully detailed in its scope, and admirably 
lucid in its execution. The sections on the length of syllables and on 
the difficult subject of hidden quantities seem to us particularly well 
done. But Mr. Westaway might have dealt more fully with that most 
misunderstood subject, the relation of accent and quantity in verse. He 
should in particular have hammered in much more heavily the fundamental 
principle that the art of Latin verse consists precisely in the clash, and 
precisely not in the coincidence, of the accents with the scansion. It 
is very hard to make a generation see this, in whose ears ring those 
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verses of Swinburne which are so supreme an achievement in English 
poetry, but which, considered as Sapphics, are enough to make Horace 
turn in his grave. 

We are constrained to say that in our view “ the executive committee 
of the Liberal Education Group of the House of Commons,” speaking 
through their mouthpiece, Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse, M.P., in his little 
book, A National System of Education (Cambridge University Press: 
2s. 6d. net), have missed an opportunity. A book of high ideals, inspired 
by a real enthusiasm not only for education but for the harmonious 
development of the whole life, individual and national, it seems to us 
hopelessly far from practical politics. With very many of its detailed pro- 
posals we are in hearty agreement, but we see no real effort to co- 
ordinate this very expensive scheme with the resources likely to be avail- 
able for long to come for the purposes of education. Indeed, we our- 
selves can hardly withhold the prayer that if ever Mr. Whitehouse be- 
comes Minister of Education, there may be a strong Treasury to keep 
an eye on the expense. Still, on the whole, Mr. Whitehouse has our 
sympathy, till we come to his treatment of the Religious Question, which 
does not so much rouse us to opposition as make us despair of ever ar- 
riving at an understanding. Anti-clericalism we can understand, but we 
confess ourselves beaten when we find a religiously-minded Liberal Mem- 
ber of Parliament imagining that he is writing eirenically, yet basing his 
whole position on the principle that “ dogmatic views"’ in theology are 
““of secondary importance” in educating the young. Even if he 
were right, what would it help him, as a practical politician, when the 
first fact he has to face is that there are thousands of his fellow-citizens, 
who have to be brought into his “ National system,” who utterly refuse 
to have anything whatever to do with such a principle? To write like 
this is not to help things on; it is merely to plough the sands. When 
will the Liberal Education Group see that the only way to clear the 
ground of the religious difficulty and get on with educational reform 
is to revert to Liberal principles and adopt the platform of Free Trade 
in religions—equal treatment for all? To do so would be wise in the 
narrower interests of Liberalism, just in itself, and the one thing needed 
to clear the way for that sane reform and progress which Catholic edu- 
cationists desire as ardently as any others. 


FOR THE WAR. 


The Catholic Truth Society is well to the front, as was to be expected, 
with war literature. First we may recommend, at a time when so many 
are preparing to make the great sacrifice of patriotism, the small khaki- 
bound volume entitled A Little Pocket-Book offered to British Soldiers, 
by the Rev. A. Bitot, Military Chaplain. It is a second edition, published 
at 6d. net, and of a size not to incommode the most restricted equipment. 
Father Bitot, an old soldier himself, knows how to talk to soldiers, and 
while talking, simply and directly, about the things of the soul, never 
forgets his audience. By a very telling device, each point of spiritual 
truth as it rises is driven home with the motto of one of our British 
Regiments. They make a brave show. Rather for those left behind is 
Mr. Edward Ingram Watkin's Little Book of Comfort in Time of War 
(price 3d.), though much in it will appeal to the soldier, notably the 
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ringing chapter on “‘ Comfort of the Victorious Passion.” Excellent, too, 
is the treatment of ‘“‘ Comfort of the Moral Good accomplished,” in which 
the balance is successfully held between the high value of the “ military 
virtues ” and the immoral glorification of war as such, which forms no 
small part of the Gospel according to Bernhardi. We cordially recom- 
mend this deeply-thought and deeply-felt little book. 

The Lenten Pastoral of the Bishop of Salford this year, dealing as it 
does with a subject of deep interest on which even Catholics sometimes 
are led astray by a zeal not according to knowledge, is a welcome addi- 
tion to the Catholic Truth Society’s penny pamphlets. In Pax Christi, 
The Catholic Church and Peace, Dr. Casartelli pleads warmly the cause 
of International Peace, and of Arbitration, seeing in the Hague Tribunal 
the nearest approach a disunited Christendom can get to the far-seeing 
proposals of St. Thomas, Suarez and Fénelon, and at the same time 
issues a word of needed warning against the exaggerations by which, 
from Tertullian down to Tolstoi, the true cause of Peace has been un- 
happily hindered. The Bishop will probably revise his estimate of the 
Kaiser’s character in a second edition. 

From Messrs. Burns and Oates comes a timely publication of Prayers 
in Time of War (6d. and Is. net), printed on parchment paper with great 
distinction, a fine piece of book-production, save for the unspeakable 
initial letter on page seven. The Mass-prayers of the appropriate Propers 
are preceded by the touching exhortation of our late Holy Father—his 
death-bed message on the eve of the war that broke his heart and claimed 
him as its first martyr. Produced with equal distinction—as are all the 
publications of the Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 31, George Street, 
Hanover Square—is Mr. Ronald Knox's little penny book of devotions, 
An Hour at the Front. The scheme is that of twelve successive periods 
of five minutes spent in devotions suggested by the war—prayer for our 
country, for sufferers, for peace, for the dying, for the dead. Suggestions, 
not vocal prayers, are what Mr. Knox wisely supplies, and they are 
marked by all the directness of style to which he has accustomed ‘us; 
as to their substance, they are good all through. In conclusion we 
have to acknowledge the receipt from Messrs. Methuen of a penny issue 
of The King’s Message to His Peoples Oversea, published by His 
Majesty’s command. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland (24, O’Connell Street, Dublin) 
continues its output of valuable penny pamphlets, the present 
batch falling very little short in style of production to the 
issues ot the parent Society. In matter they are not improved, for 
improvement was not needed. Of outstanding ascetical interest is the 
Dominican Father Skelly’s Our Father, being five discourses on the 
Lord’s Prayer, followed by two on Prayer in general. The latter sum 
up eloquently the Dominican ascetical tradition which, without any ex- 
clusiveness, tends to foster the directly affective methods of prayer 
rather than the liturgical on the one side or the discursive on the 
other. Four biographical sketches introduce us to the Rosminian Father 
Gentili, of whom Father George Cormack of the same Institute gives 
us a vivid account, The Venerable Father Chevrier, founder of the Prado 
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at Lyons (by Sister J. M. O’Kavanagh), Brendan, Saint and Navigator 
(by J. B. O’Riordan), and our late Holy Father, Pope Pius X. (by 
R. J. Kelly, K.C.). This last is an admirable and a full sketch of forty 
pages, giving an account of the death of the Holy Father and his 
funeral. The Social Question in Ireland, so urgently pressing even 
if now so hopeful, is radically handled in Miss Anna M. Martin’s Prob- 
lems of Poverty in Ireland and their Remedies. Miss Martin is a 
candid friend, and a practical woman. In both respects she has things 
to say that should be listened to. Finally we have a useful contribution 
in Mr. E. F. Kelly’s Rescued, to the lighter literature with which the 
Irish C.T.S. seeks to replace the “ filthy garbage’ which is too readily 
crossing the Channel. 

Our pleasure at the sight of yet another apologetic pamphlet by 
Father Hull, S.J., must still be tempered by regret at the inadequate 
provision made for its English circulation. All the same, though these 
“Examiner Reprints” still come along in poor print and paper and 
priced “‘ six annas, transmission extra,” we counsel all Catholics who 
have apologetic work to do, to get them from the English agent, Mr. 
Herder. The latest—Thirteen Articles on Freemasonry—presents us with 
a mass of information of grave import, nowhere else gathered together 
in available form and up-to-date. It is simply indispensable to all who 
are concerned with its unsavoury subject. 

In addition to the war publications of the C.T.S., which we have al- 
ready noticed, we have to welcome the first batch of the Society’s autumn 
issue. An excellent choice for the author of the Life of our late Holy 
Father has been made by the Selection of Father Allan Ross, of ,the 
Oratory. Around the great motto of Pius X., “instaurare omnia in 
Christo,” he groups well the leading features of a great pontificate, and 
the glimpses of life at Mantua and Venice which alone his narrow limits 
allow him to give us, are specially interesting. From the same author 
comes the best summary treatment we have yet seen of Frequent Com- 
munion, its history, its theology and the great revival under the decree 
of 1905. A particularly valuable reprint is that of Dr. Vance’s Ari/ish 
Review article, “* Freedom of Thought,”’ which disposes so trenchantly 
of the underlying fallacy of Professor Bury’s preposterous little book on 
that subject. Mr. Hilliard Atteridge’s Congress Paper on International 
Catholic Defence is not less valuable, with its excellent summary of the 
present position of the question, and its proposals for much-needed or- 
ganization, which will become one of the most necessary tasks of Catho- 
licism as soon as international relationships can be re-established. In- 
deed, there will be much doing in the re-making of the map ‘of Europe 
which will demand the watchful attention of Catholics in that very pro- 
cess. We have to welcome another recruit to the valued ranks of ‘our 
convert-authors in Mother St. Paul, of the Birmingham House of Re- 
treats, whose “ simple meditation " entitled His Angels is all that simple 
meditations ought to be. With the novice we may couple a veteran, and 
congratulate the C.T.S. on securing, we believe, the first publication by 
its old friend, Cardinal Gasquet, since his elevation—a sketch of The 
Order of the Visitation in the historical series dealing with the various 
Religious Orders. 
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